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Quality Furniture 
at Low Prices 


|: rurchasing furniture, whether a complete 








suite or a single article, the first consideration 
is quality, and then price. To ensure absolute 
satisfaction you should go to Jelks—the house 
with a reputation of over 60 years, standing for 
quality and the lowest possible prices. 


Every piece of furniture to be had at Jelks’ has 
high intrinsic value that only good workmanship, 
combined with thoroughly seasoned wood, can give. 
From their huge stock you can select articles to 
satisfy your individual taste and requirements for 
a modest cottage or more palatial residence. 


£100,000 WORTH OF HIGH GRADE 


SECOND-HAND FURNITURE 


CASH OR EASY TERMS. 


Jelks’ cordially invite you to pay 
a visit of inspection to their 
showrooms which cover an 
area of 500,000 sq. ft. Such 
a visit is sure to prove interest- 
ing and profitable. You will 
not be importuned to buy. 


If you cannot call, send for our special Bargain Booklet, free and post paid on request. 
Special facilities have been created for those desiring to purchase by post, and'they can 
fully rely on receiving the same value and courteous attention as those living near at hand. 


Removals by Motor Pantechnicon to all parts of the country. 
Estimates Free. 


W. JELKS & SONS 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
263-275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N.7 


BUS, TRAM, or PICCADILLY TUBE TO THE DOOR. Business Hours : 9 to 8. 
Thursdays, close at 1. Saturdays, 9 p.m. ; 
D.A. 1454 
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OVINGTON’S BANK. 
BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tue next day, Sunday, was raw and wet. Mist blotted out the 
hills, and beneath it the vale mourned. The trees dripped sadly, 
pools gathered about the roots of the beeches, the down-spouts of 
the eaves gurgled softly in the ears of those who sat near the windows. 
Miss Peacock alone ventured to church in the afternoon, Arthur 
walking with her as far as the door, and then going on to the 
Cottage to have tea with his mother. Josina stayed at home in 
attendance on her father, but ten minutes after the others had left 
the house he dismissed her with a fractious word. 

She went down to the dining-room, where she could hear his 
summons if he tapped the floor. She poked up the smouldering 
logs, and looked through the windows at the dreary scene—the 
day was already drawing in—then, settling herself before the fire, 
she opened a book. But she did not read, indeed she hardly pre- 
tended to read; for across the page of the Sunday volume, in 
black capitals, blotting out the type, forcing itself on her brain, 
insistent, inexorable, unavoidable, the word ‘ When ?’ imprinted 
itself, 
Ay, when? When was she going to summon Clement, and 
give him leave to speak ? When was she going to keep her word, 
to make a clean breast of it to her father and confront the storm, 
the violence of which her worst fears could not picture or 


exaggerate ? 

When ? 

With every day of the past fortnight the question had confronted 
her with growing insistence. Now, in this idle hour, with the 
house silent about her, with nothing to distract her thoughts, it 
tose before her, grim as the outlook. It would not be denied, it 
came between her and the page, it forced itself upon her, it called 
for, nay, it insisted upon, an answer. When ? 
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There was no longer any hope that the Squire would regain 
his sight, no longer any fear for his general health. He was as well 
as he ever would be, as well able to bear the disclosure. Delay on 
that ground was a plea which could no longer avail her or deceive 
her. Then, when? Or rather, why not now? Her conscience 
told her, as it had told her often of late, that she was playing the 
coward, proving false to her word, betraying Clement—Clement 
whom she loved, and whom, craven as she was, she feared to 
acknowledge. 

Then, when? Surely now, or not at all. 

Alas, the longer she dwelt on the avowal she must make, the 
more appalling the ordeal appeared. Her father, indeed, had been 
more gentle of late ; that walk on the hill had brought them closer 
together, and since then he had shown himself more human. 
Glimpses of sympathy, even of affection, had peeped through the 
chinks of his harshness. But how difficult was the position! 
She must own to stolen meetings, to underhand practices, to things 
disreputable; she must proclaim, maid as she was, her love. 
And her love for whom? A stranger, and worse than a stranger — 
a nobody. For apart from her father’s contempt for the class to 
which Clement belonged, and with which he was less in sympathy 
than with the peasants on his lands, his prejudice against the 
Ovingtons was itself a thing to frighten her! Hardly a day passed 
that he did not utter some jibe at their expense, or some word that 
betrayed how sorely Arthur’s defection rankled, And then his 
blindness—that added the last touch of deceit to her conduct. 
It made worse and more clandestine what had been bad before. 
As she thought of it, and imagined the avowal and the way in 
which he would take it, the colour left her cheeks and she 
shivered with sheer fright, She did not know how she could 
do it, or how she could live through it. He would lose all faith 
in her; he would pluck from his heart even that affection for 
her which she had begun to discern under the mask of his stern- 
ness—to discern and to cherish. 

Yet time pressed, she could no longer palter with her love, she 
must be true to Clement now or false, she must suffer for him now 
or play the coward. She had given him her word. Was she to 
go back on it ? 

Oh, never ! never ! she thought, and pressed her hands together. 
Those spring days when she had walked with him beside the brook, 
when his coming had been sunshine and her pulses had leapt at 
the sound of his footsteps, when his eyes had lured the heart from 
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her and the touch of his hand had awakened the woman in her, 
when she had passed whole days and nights in sweet musings on 
him,—oh, never ! 

No, he had urged her to be brave, to be true, to be worthy of 
him ; and she must be. She would face all for him. And it would 
be but for a time. He had said that her father might separate 
them, and would separate them; but if they were true to one 
another-—— 

‘Miss! Miss Josina!’ 

She turned, her dream cut short, to see Molly, the kitchen- 
maid, standing in the doorway. She was surprised, for the stillness 
of a Sunday afternoon held the house—it was the servants’ hour, 
and one at which they were seldom to be found, even when wanted. 
‘What is it ?’ she asked, and stood up, alarmed. ‘ Has my father 
called ?’ He might have rapped, and deep in thought she might 
not have heard him. 

‘No, miss,’ Molly answered—and heaven knows if Molly had an 
inkling of the secret, but certainly her face was bright with mischief. 
‘There is a gentleman asking for you, if you please, miss. He 
bid me give you this.’ She held out a three-cornered note. 

Josina’s face burned. ‘A gentleman 2’ she faltered. 

‘Yes, miss, a young gentleman,’ Molly answered demurely. 

Josina took the note—what else could she do ?—and opened it 
with shaking fingers. For a moment, such was her confusion, 
she failed to read the few words it contained. Then she collected 
herself—the words became plain: ‘ Very urgent—forgive me and 
see me for ten minutes.—C.’ 

Very urgent? It must be urgent indeed, or, after all she had 
said, he would not come to her unbidden. She hesitated, looking 
doubtfully and shamefacedly at Molly. But the eyes of young 
kitchen-maids are sharp, and probably this was not the first 
glimpse Molly had had of the young mistress’s love story—or of the 
young gentleman. ‘ You can slip out easy, miss,’ she said, ‘ and not 
a soul the wiser. They are all off about their business.’ 

* Where is he ?’ 

* He’s under the garden wall, miss—down the lane.’ 

Jos took her courage in her hands. She snatched up a shawl 
from the hall-table, and with hot cheeks she went out through 
the back regions, Molly accompanying her as far as the yard. 
‘Tll be about the place, miss,’ the girl said—if no one else was 
enjoying herself, she was. ‘I'll rattle the milk-pail if—if you’re 
wanted.’ 
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Josina drew the shawl about her head, and went down the yard, 
passing on her right the old stable, which bore over its door the 
same date as the table in the hall—1691. A moment, and she saw 
Clement waiting for her under the eaves of the Dutch summer- 
house, the sustaining wall of which overhung the lane, and, with 
the last of the opposing outhouses, framed a sort of "entrance to 
the yard. 

She had been red enough under Molly’s gaze, resenting the 
confederacy which she could not avoid. But the colour left her 
face as her eyes met her lover’s, and she saw how sad and down- 
cast he looked, and how changed from the Clement of her 
meetings. He was shabby, too—he who had always been so neat 
—so that even before he spoke she divined that there was much 
amiss, and knew at last, too, that there was nothing that she 
would not do, no risk that she would not run, no anger or storm 
that she would not face for this man before her. The mother in 
her awoke, and longed to comfort him and shield him, to give all 
for him! ‘Clement!’ she cried, and, trembling, she held out her 
hands to him. ‘Dear Clement! What is it?’ 

He took her hands and held them; and if he had taken her in 
his arms she would have forgiven him and clung to him. But 
he did not. He seemed even to hold her from him. ‘Forgive 
me, dear, for sending for you,’ he said. ‘I thought to catch you 
going into church, but you were not there, and there was nothing 
for it but this. Jos, I have bad news.’ 

‘Bad news?’ she exclaimed. ‘What? Don’t keep me 
waiting, Clement! What bad news ?’ 

‘ The worst for me,’ he said. ‘For we must part. I have come 
to say good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye?’ Oh, it was impossible! It was not, it could not 
be that! ‘What do you mean ?’ she cried, and her eyes pleaded 
with him to take it back. ‘Tell me! You cannot mean that 
we must part.’ 

‘I do,’ he said soberly. ‘Something has happened, dear— 
something that must divide us. Be brave, and I will tell you.’ 

‘You must,’ she said. 

He told his story—rapidly, in clear short phrases which he had 
rehearsed many times as he covered the seven miles from Alders- 
bury on this dreary errand. He told her all, that which no one 
else must know, that which she must not reveal. They expected 
arun onthe bank. They were sure, indeed, that a run must come, 
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and though the issue was not yet quite certain, though his father 
still had hope, he had, himself, no hope. Within a week he would 
be a poor man, little better than a beggar, dependent on his own 
exertions ; with no single claim, no possible pretensions to her 
hand, no ground on which he could appeal to her father. It must be 
at an end between them, and he preferred to let her know now 
rather than to wait until the blow had fallen. He thought himself 
bound in honour to release her while he still had some footing, 
some show of equality with her. 

She smiled when she had heard him out; she smiled in his 
face. ‘ But if I will not be released 2?’ she said. And then, before 
he could answer her, she bade him tell her more. What was this 
run? What did it mean? She did not understand. 

He told her in detail, and, while he told her, they stood, two 
pathetic figures in the mist and rain that dripped slowly and sadly 
from the eaves of the Dutch summer-house. She stood, pressing 
her hands together, trying to comprehend. And he hid nothing: 
telling her even of the ten or twelve thousand that, did they possess 
it, would save them; telling her that which had decided him to 
bid her farewell—an item of news which had reached the bank 
on the previous evening, after Arthur had left for Garth. The 
great house of Poles, with a wide connexion among country 
banks, had closed its doors; and not only that, but Williams’s, 
Ovington’s agents, had followed suit within six hours. The tidings 
had come by special messenger, but would be known in the town 
in the morning, and would certainly cause a panic and a run on 
both banks. That news had been the last straw, he said. It had 
pushed him to a decision. He had felt that he must give her back 
her word, and without the loss of a day must put it in her power 
to say that there was nothing between them. 

Once and again, as he told his tale, she put in a question, or 
uttered a pitying exclamation. But for the most part she listened 
in silence, controlling herself, suppressing the agitation which 
shook her. When he had done, she put a question, but it was one 
80 irrelevant, so unexpected, so far from the mark, that it acted 
on him like a douche of cold water. ‘ What have you done to your 
coat ?’ she asked. 

“My coat ?’ 

“Yes.’ She pointed to his shoulder. 

‘He glanced down at his coat—but he felt the check. Surely 
the ways of women were strange, their manner of taking things 
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past finding out. He explained—but he could not hide his 
chagrin. ‘I wasn’t thinking, and took the first that came to 
hand,’ he said—‘ an old one. Does it matter ?’ 

But she continued to stare at it. He was wearing a riding 
coat, high in the collar, long in the skirts, shaped to the figure. 
On the light buff of the cloth a stain spread downwards from 
shoulder to breast. The right arm and cuff, too, were discoloured, 
and it said much for the disorder of his thoughts that he had 
ridden from town without noticing it. She eyed the stain with 
distaste, with something like a shudder. ‘It is blood,’ she said, 
‘isn’t it 2’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, yet himself viewed it askance. 
‘Yes,’ he said. ‘I don’t know how you knew. I wore it that 
night, you know. I did not mean to wear it again, but in my 
hurry——’ 

‘Do you mean the night that my father was hurt ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘You held him up in the carriage ?’ 

‘Yes, but—’ squinting at it—‘I don’t think that it was done 
then. I believe it was done when I was picking him up in the 
road, Jos, before Bourdillon came. Indeed, I remember that 
your father noticed it—before he fainted, you know.’ 

‘My father noticed it?’ 

‘ Well, oddly enough, he did.’ 

‘While you were supporting him?’ There was a strange 
light in her eyes, and the blood had come back to her cheeks. 
‘ But where was Thomas—the man—then ? ’ 

‘Oh, he had gone off, across the fields.’ 

‘Before Arthur came up, do you mean ?’ 

‘To be sure, some time before. However——’ 

But, ‘No, Clement, I want to understand this,’ she insisted, 
breaking in on him. Her voice betrayed her excitement, and to 
hold him to the point she laid her hands on his shoulders, standing 
before him and close to him. ‘Tell me again, and clearly. Do 
you mean that it was you who drove Thomas off? Before Arthur 
came up ?’ 

He stared. ‘ Well, of course it was,’ he said. ‘Didn’t you 
know that? Didn’t Arthur tell you ?’ 

She avoided the question, and instead, ‘Then it was your 
coat that was spoiled?’ she said. ‘This coat?’ 

* Well, of course it was. You can see that.’ 
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She looked at him, her cheeks flushed, her pride in him 
showing in her eyes. He had indeed justified her choice of 
him, her belief in him, her confidence in him. He had done this 
and had said nothing. The day was cold, and she was not warmly 
clad, but she felt no cold—now. It was raining, but she was 
no longer aware of it. There had sprung up in her heart, not 
only courage, but a faint, a very faint hope. 

He had come to dash her down, to fill her cup of sorrow to 
the brim, to leave her lonely in the world and comfortless— 
for never, never could she love another! And instead he had 
given her hope—a hope forlorn and far off, gleaming faint as 
the small stars in distant Cassiopeia, and often doubt, like an 
evening mist, would veil it—but it sparkled, she saw it, she 
drew courage from it. 

Meanwhile, surprised by the turn her thoughts had taken, 
he was still more surprised by the change in her looks, the colour 
in her cheeks, the light in her eyes. He did not understand, 
and for a moment, seeing for himself no hope but only sorrow 
and parting, he was tempted to think that she trifled. What 
mattered it what coat he wore, or what had stained it, or the 
details of a story old now, and which he supposed to be as well 
known to her as to him? Perhaps she did not comprehend, 
and, ‘Jos,’ he said, inviting her to be serious, ‘do you understand 
that this is our parting ?’ 

‘But ‘No! no!’ she said resolutely. ‘ We are not going to part.’ 

But don’t you see ’"—sadly—‘ that I cannot go to your father 
now? That next week we may be beggars, and my father a 
ruined man? I could ask no man, even a poor man, for his daughter 
now. I must work to live, work as a clerk—as, I don’t know what, 
Jos, but in some position far removed from your life, and far 
removed from your class. I could not speak to your father now, 
and it is that which has brought me to you to—to say good-bye, 
dearest—to part, Jos! The gates are closed, we must go out 
of the garden, dear. And you ’—he looked at her with yearning 
eyes—‘ must forgive me, before we part.’ 

‘Perhaps we are not going to part,’ she said. 

He shook his head. He could not deceive her. ‘ Nothing 
else is possible,’ he said. 

‘Perhaps, and perhaps not. At any rate,’ putting her 
hands in his, and looking at him with brave, loving eyes, ‘I 
would not undo one of those days—in the garden! No, nor an 
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hour of them. They are precious to me. And for forgiving, | 
have nothing to forgive and nothing to regret, if we never meet 
again, Clement. But we shall meet. What if you have to begin 
the world again? We are both young. You will work for me. 
And do you think that I will not wait for you, wait until you 
have climbed up again, or until something happens to bring us 
together ? Do you not know that I love you more now, far more, 
in your unhappiness—that you are more to me, a thousand times 
more to-day—than in your prosperity ?’ 

‘Oh, Jos!’ He could say no more, but his swimming eyes 
spoke for him. 

‘But you must leave it to me now,’ she continued. ‘ After 
all, things may turn out better than you think. You may not be 
ruined : people may not be so foolish as to want all their money 
at once. Have hope, and—and remember that I am always 
here, though you do not see me or hear from me; that I 
am always here, thinking of you, waiting for you, loving you, 
always yours, Clement, till you come—though it be ten years 
hence.’ 

‘Oh, Jos! ’—his eyes were overflowing now. 

‘You believe me, you do believe me, don’t you ?’ she said. 
‘ And now you must go. But kiss me first. No, I do not mind 
who sees us, or who knows that I am yours now. I am past that.’ 

He took her in his arms and kissed her, not as he would have 
kissed her an hour before, with passion, but in reverence and 
humility, in love too sacred for words. Never till now had he 
known what a woman’s love was, how much it gave, how little 
it asked, how pure in its highest form it could be—and how strong ! 
Nor ever iill now had he known her, this girl to whom he had 
once presumed to teach firmness, whose weakness he had taken 
on himself to guide, whom he had thought to encourage, to 
strengthen, to arm—he, oe had not been worthy to kiss the 
hem of her robe ! 

Oh, the wonderful power of love, which had transformed her 
—which had made her what she was, and now laid him in the dust 
before her ! 

Work for her, wait for her, live for her? Ah, would he not, 
and deem himself happy though the years brought him no nearer, 
though the memory of her, transfiguring his whole life, proved 
his only and full reward ! 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


An hour after Arthur had left the house on the Monday morn- 
ing Josina went slowly up the stairs to her father’s room. She 
was young and the stairs were shallow, but the girl’s knees shook 
under her as she mounted them, as she mounted them one by one, 
and her hand trembled on the banister. Before now the knees 
of brave men, going on forlorn hopes, have shaken under them, 
but, like these men, Josina went on, she ascended step by step. 
She was frightened, she was horribly frightened; but she had 
made a vow to herself and she would carry it out. How she would 
carry it out, how she would find words to blurt out the truth, how 
she would have the courage to live through that which would 
follow, she did not know, she could not conceive. But her 
mind was fixed. 

She reached the shabby landing on which two or three sheep- 
skins laid at the doors of the rooms served for carpet, and there, 
indeed, she paused awhile and pressed her hand to her side to 
still the beating of her heart. She gazed through the window. 
On the sweep below, Calamy was shaking out the cloth, while two or 
three hens clucked about his feet, and a cat seated at a distance 
watched the operation with dignity. In the field beyond the 
brook a dog barked joyously as it rounded up some sheep. Miss 
Peacock’s voice, scolding the maid, came up from below. All 
was going on as usual, going on callous and heedless ; while she— 
she had that before her which turned her sick and faint, which 
for her, timid and subject, was almost worse than death. 

And with her on this forlorn hope went no comrades, no tramp 
of marching feet, no watching eyes of thousands, no bugle note 
to cheer her. Only Clement’s shade—waiting. 

She might still draw back. But when she had once spoken 
there could be no drawing back. A voice whispered in her ear 
that she had better think it over—just once more, better wait 
a little longer to see if aught would happen, revolve it once again 
in her mind. Possibly there might be some other, some easier, 
some safer way. 

But she knew what that whisper meant, and she turned from 
the window and grasped the handle of the door. She went in. 
Her father was sitting beside the fire. His back was towards 
her, he was smoking his after-breakfast pipe. She might still 
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retreat, or—or she might say what she liked, ask perhaps if he 
wanted anything. He would never suspect, never conceive in 
his wildest moments the thing that she had come to confess. It 
was not too late even now—to draw back. 

She went to the other side of the table on which his elbow 
rested, and she stood there, steadying herself by a hand which she 
laid on the table. She was sick with fear, her tongue clung to 
her mouth, her very lips were white. But she forced herself to 
speak. ‘Father, I have something—to tell you,’ she said. 

‘Eh?’ He turned sharply. ‘ What’s that?’ She had not 
been able to control her voice, and he knew in a moment that 
something was wrong. ‘ What ha’ you been doing ?’ 

Now! Now, or never! The words she had so often repeated 
to herself rang in her ears. ‘Do you know who it was,’ she said, 
“who saved you that night, sir? The night you were—hurt ?’ 

He turned himself a little more towards her. ‘Who? Who 
it was?’ he repeated. ‘ What ar’t talking about, girl? Why, 
the lad, to be sure. Who else ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ she said, shaking from head to foot, so that the 
table rocked audibly under her hand. ‘It was Mr. Ovington’s 
son. And—and I love him. And he wishes to marry me.’ 

The Squire did not say a word. He sat, his head erect, still 
as a stone. 

‘And I want—to help him,’ she added, her voice dying away 
with the words. Her knees were so weak, that but for the support 
of the table she must have sunk on the floor. 

Still the Squire did not speak. His jaw had fallen. He sat 
arrested in the attitude of listening, his face partly turned from 
her, his pipe held stiffly in his hand. At last, ‘ Ovington’s son 
wants to marry you ?’ he repeated, in a tone so even that it might 
have deceived many. 

‘ He saved your life!’ she cried. She clung desperately to that. 

‘And you love him ?’ 

‘Oh, I do! I do!’ 

He paused as if he still listened, still expected more. Then, 
in a low voice, ‘ The girl is mad,’ he muttered ; ‘my God, the 
girl is mad! Or Iam mad! Blind and mad, like the old king! 
Ay, blind and mad!’ He let the pipe fall from his hand to the 
floor, and he groped for his stick that he might rap and summon 
assistance. But in his agitation he could not find the stick. 

Then, as he still felt for it with a flurried hand, nature or 
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despair prompted her, and the girl who had never caressed him 
in her life, never taken a liberty with him, never ventured on the 
smallest familiarity, never gone beyond the morning and evening 
kiss, timidly given and frigidly received, sank on the floor and 
clasped his knees, pressed herself against him. ‘Qh, father, 
father! Iam not mad,’ she cried,‘ I am not mad. Hear me! 
Oh, hear me!’ A pause, and then, ‘I have deceived you, I am 
not worthy, but you are my father! I have only, only you, 
who can help me! Have mercy on me, for I do love him. I 
do love him! J——~-’ Her voice failed her, but she continued to 
cling to him, to press her head against his body, mutely to implore 
him, and plead with him. 

‘My God!’ he ejaculated at last. He sat upright, stiff, 
looking before him with sightless eyes; as far as he could with- 
holding himself from her, but not actively repelling her. After 
an interval, ‘ Tell me,’ he muttered. 

That, even that, was more than she had expected from him. 
He had not struck her, he had not cursed her, and she took some 
courage. She told him in broken words, but with sufficient 
clearness, of her first meeting with Clement, of the gun-shot by 
the brook, of her narrow escape and the meetings that had followed. 
Once, in a burst of rage, he silenced her. ‘The rascal! Oh, 
the d—d rascal!’ he cried, and she flinched. But she went on, 
telling him of Clement’s resolve that he must be told, of that 
unfortunate meeting with him on the road, and then of that 
second encounter the same night, when Clement had come to 
his rescue. There he stopped her. 

‘How do you know?’ he asked. ‘How do you know? 
How dare you say——-’ And now he did make a movement as 
if to repel her and put her from him. 

But she would not be repulsed. She clung to him, telling 
him of the coat, of the great stains that she had seen upon it; 
and at last, ‘Why did you hide this?’ broke from him. ‘ Why 
didn’t you tell me ?’ 

She told him that she had not known, that the part which 
Clement had taken on that night was new to her also. 

‘But you see him?’ he snarled, speaking a little more like 
himself. ‘You see him!’ 

‘Twice only—twice only since that night,’ she vowed. 
‘Indeed, indeed, sir, only twice. Once he came to speak to 
you and tell you, but you were ill, and I would not let him. And 
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yesterday he came to—to give me up, to say good-bye. Only 
twice, sir, as God sees me! He would not. He showed me that 
we had been wrong. He said,’ sobbing bitterly, ‘that we must 
be open or—or we must be nothing—nothing to one another!’ 

‘Open? Open!’ the Squire almost shouted. ‘D—d open! 
Shutting the stable door when the horse is gone. D—n his open- 
ness!’ And then, ‘Good Lord! Good Lord!’ with almost as 
much amazement as anger in his voice. That all this should have 
been going on and he know nothing about it! That his girl, 
this child as he had deemed her, should have been doing this 
under his very eyes! Under his very eyes! ‘Good Lord!’ But 
then rage got the upper hand once more, and he cursed Clement 
with passion, and again made a movement as if he would rise and 
throw her off. ‘To steal a man’s child! The villain!’ 

‘Oh, don’t call him that!’ she cried. ‘He is good, father. 
Indeed, indeed, he is good. And he saved your life.’ 

He sat back at that, as if her words shifted his thoughts to 
another matter. ‘Tell me again,’ he said, sternly, but more 
calmly. ‘He told you this tale yesterday, did he? Well, tell 
me as he told you, do you hear? And mind you, if you’re lying, 
you slut, he or you, twill come up! I am blind, and you may 
think to deceive me now as you have deceived me before——’ 

“Never, never again, sir!’ she vowed. Then she told him 
afresh, from point to point, what she had Jearned on the Sunday. 

‘Then the lad didn’t come up till after ?’ 

‘Arthur? No, sir. Not till after Thomas was gone. And 
it was Clement who followed Thomas to Manchester and got the 
money back.’ For Clement had told her that also. 

When she had done, the Squire leant forward and felt again 
for his stick, as if he were now equipped and ready for action. 
‘Well, you begone,’ he said, harshly; ‘you begone, now. I'll 
see to this.’ 

But, ‘Not till you forgive me,’ she entreated, holding him 
close, and pressing her face against his unwilling breast. ‘ And 
there’s more, there’s more, sir,’ in growing agitation, ‘I must 
tell you. Be good to me; oh, be good to me! Forgive me and 
help him.’ 

‘Help him!’ the Squire cried, and this time he was indeed 
amazed. ‘I help him! Help the man who has gone behind my 
back and stolen my girl! Help the man who—let me go! Do 
you hear me, girl! Let me get up, you shameless hussy !’ growing 
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moment by moment more himself, as he recovered from the 
shock of her disclosure, and could measure its extent. ‘ How 
do I know what you are? Or what he mayn’t have done to you ? 
Help, indeed ? Help the d—d rascal who has robbed me? Who 
has dared to raise his eyes to my girl—a Griffin? Who——’ 

‘He saved your life,’ she cried, pleading desperately with 
him, though he strove to free himself. ‘Oh, father, he saved your 
life! And I love him! I love him! If you part us I shall die.’ 

He could not struggle against her young strength, and he 
gave up the attempt to free himself. He sank back in his chair. 
‘D—n the girl!’ he cried. He sat silent, breathing hard. 

And she—she had told him, and she still lived! She had 
told him and he had not cursed her, he had not struck her to 
the ground, he had not even succeeded in putting her from him ! 
She had told him, and the world still moved about her, his gold 
watch, which lay on the table on a level with her head, still ticked, 
the dog still barked in the field below. Miss Peacock’s voice could 
still be heard, invoking Calamy’s presence. She had told him, 
and he was still her father, nay, if she was not deceived, he was 
more truly her father, nearer to her, more her own, than he had 
ever been before. 

Presently, ‘ Ovington’s son! Ovington’s son!’ he muttered 
in a tone of wonder. ‘Good God! Couldn’t you find a man?’ 

‘He is a man,’ she pleaded, ‘ indeed, indeed, he is!’ 

‘Ay, and you are a woman!” bitterly. ‘Fire and tow! A 
few kisses and you are aflame for him. For shame, girl, for 
shame! And how am I to be sure it’s no worse? Ain’t you 
ashamed of yourself ? ’ 

She shivered, but she was silent. 

‘Deceiving your father when he was blind!’ 

She clung to him. He felt her trembling convulsively. 

After that he sat for a time as if exhausted, suffering her 
embrace, and silent save when at rare intervals an oath broke 
from him, or, in a gust of passion, he struck his hand on the arm 
of his chair. Once, ‘My father would ha’ spurned you from the 
house,’ he cried, ‘ you jade.’ She did not answer, and a new idea 
striking him, he sat up sharply. ‘But what—what the devil 
is all this about 2 What’s all this, if it’s over and—and done 
with?’ His tone was almost jubilant. ‘If he’s off with it? 
Maybe, girl, I’ll forgive you, bad as you’ve been, if—if that’s so. 
Do you say it’s over?’ 
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‘No, no, no!’ she cried. ‘ He came——’ 

‘ You told me——’ 

‘He came to say good-bye to me, because——’ And then 
in words the most moving that she could find, words sped 
from her heart, winged by her love, she explained Clement’s 
errand, the position at the bank, the crisis, the menace of ruin, 
the need of help. 

The Squire listened, his business instincts aroused, until he 
grasped her meaning. Then he struck his hand on the table, 
‘And he thought that I should help!’ he cried, with grim 
satisfaction. ‘He thought that, did he?’ And he would 
not listen to her protests that it was not Clement, that it 
was not Clement, it was she who—‘ He thought that? I see 
it now, I see it all! But the fool, the fool, to think that! 
Why, I wouldn’t stretch out my little finger to save his father 
from hell! And he thought that? He took me for as big a fool 
as the silly girl he had flattered and lured, and thought he could 
use to save them from perdition! As if he had not done me harm 
enough! As if he hadn’t stolen my daughter from me, he’d steal 
my purse! Why, he must be the most d—d impudent, cunning 
thief that ever trod shoe leather. He must be a cock of a pretty 
hackle, indeed. He should go far, by G—d, with the nerve he has. 
Far, by G—d! My daughter first and my purse afterwards! 
This son of an upstart, whose grandfather would have sat in 
my servants’ hall, he’d steal my-——’ 

‘No, no!’ she protested. 

‘Yes, yes! Yes, yes! But he'll find that he’s not got a 
girl to deal with now! Help him? Save his bank? Pluck 
him from the debtors’ prison he’s due to rot in! Why, I'll see 
him—in hell first !’ 

She had risen and moved from him. She was standing on 
the other side of the table now. ‘ He saved your life!’ she cried. 
And she, too, was changed. She spoke with something of his 
passion. ‘He saved your life!’ she repeated, and she stamped 
her foot on the floor. 

‘Well, the devil thank him for it!’ the Squire cried with 
zest. ‘And you,’ with fresh anger, ‘do you begone, girl! Get 
out of my room before you try my patience too far!’ He waved 
his stick at her. ‘Go, or I'll call up Calamy and have you put 
out! Do you hear? Do you hear? You ungrateful, shame- 
less slut! Go!’ 

She had fancied victory, incredible, unhoped-for-victory to 
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be almost within her grasp ; and lo, it was dashed from her hand, 
it was farther from her than ever. And she could do no more. 
Courage, strength, hope were spent, shaken as she was by the 
emotions of the past hour. She could do no more; a little more 
and he might strike her. She crept out weeping, and went, 
blinded by her tears, up the stairs, up, stair by stair, to hide her- 
self in her room. There had been a moment when she had fancied 
that he was melting, but all had been in vain. She had come 
close to him, but in the end he had put her from him. He had 
thrust her farther from him than before. Her only consolation, 
if consolation she had, was that she had spoken, that the truth 
was known, that she had no longer any secret to weigh her down. 


But she had failed. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Meantime the old man, left to himself, sat for a while, deeply 
moved. He breathed quickly, wiping his brow from time to time 
with a hand that trembled, and for some minutes it was upon the 
last and the least unwelcome aspect of the matter that he dwelt. 
So that was the point of it all, was it? That was the end and 
the aim of this clandestine, this disgraceful intrigue! This con- 
spiracy! They had made this silly woman-child, soft like all her 
sex, their puppet, and using her they had thought that he, too, 
might be drawn into their game and used and exploited for their 
profit. But they had been mad, mad, as they would learn, to 
think it. They must have been mad to dream of it. Or des- 
perate. Ay, that must be it. Desperate! 

But as he grew cooler, and the first impulse, so natural in 
him, to pin his enemies and shake them, began to lose its force, 
less pleasant aspects of the matter rose before him. For the 
girl and her nonsense and her bad, bad behaviour, he did not 
tell himself, he would not allow, that it was that which hurt him 
most. On the contrary, he affected to put that from him—for 
the time. He told himself and strove to believe that he could 
deal with it when it pleased him. He could easily put an end to 
that folly. Girls were only girls, and she’d forget. He would 
deal with that later. 

But Arthur’s five thousand—that would be lost, if the girl’s 
story were true. Five thousand! It was a fine sum and a 
d—d pity! The Squire’s avarice rose in arms as he thought 
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of it. Five thousand! And that silly woman, Arthur’s mother— 
he would have to provide for her. She would be penniless, 
almost penniless. 

And Arthur himself? Confound him, what had the lad 
been doing? Why had he been silent about the bank’s diff. 
culties and the peril in which his money stood? For it was 
only two days ago that he had denied the existence of any peril, 
And then, again, what was this story about that unlucky night 
which had cost him his sight? If it really was young Ovington 
who had come to his rescue and beaten off Thomas, why had 
not Arthur said so? Why had he never let fall a single word 
about him, never mentioned the young fellow’s name, never 
given him the credit that—that was certainly due to him, 
rogue as he was, if this story was true? There was something 
odd about that—the Squire moved uneasily in his chair—some- 
thing underhand and—and fishy! He had a glimpse of Arthur 
in a new light, and he did not like what he saw. 

He liked it almost less, if that were possible, than he liked 
another thing—the idea that this young Ovington’s silence was 
creditable to him. If it were indeed he who had done the thing, 
why had he been quiet all this time, and never even said ‘I did 
it’? If a gentleman had behaved after that fashion, the Squire 
would have known what to think of it. But that this low-bred 
young cub, who had behaved so disgracefully to his daughter, 
should bear himself in that way—no, he was not going to believe 
it. After all, the world wasn’t turned upside down to that extent. 

No! For in his connexion with the girl the young scamp 
had shown what he was—a sneaking, underhand, interloping 
puppy. In connexion with his girl! As he thought of it, the 
veins swelled on the Squire’s forehead and he shook with rage. 
His girl! ‘Damn him! Damn him!’ he cried, trembling with 
passion. And again and again he cursed the man who had dared 
to raise his eyes to a Griffin—who had stolen his child’s heart 
from him. No fate, no punishment, no lot was too bad for such 
a one. Help him! Help him, indeed! 

The Squire laughed mirthlessly at the notion. 

After that there remained only his daughter to think of, and 
as he came back to her and to her share in this, more, far more 
than he wished, recurred to his memory: her prayers and her 
pleading, her clinging arms and her caresses, the tears that had 
fallen on his hands, her warm, slender body pressed against his. 
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He could not forget the sound of her voice in his ears, nor the 
touch of her hand, nor the feel of her body. Words that she 
had used returned and beat on his old heart, and beat and 
beat again, tormenting him, trying him, softening, ay, softening 
him. He thought of the boy, dead these many years at Alex- 
andria, and, yes, she was all that he had, all. And he must 
thwart her, he must make he unhappy. It was his duty. She 
knew not what she asked. And she had behaved ill, ay, very ill. 

But on that, with a vividness which the reflection had never 
assumed before—for the old man, like other old men, did not feel 
old—he saw that he had but a very short span to live—a year or 
two, or it might be three or four years. The last page of his 
life was all but turned, the book was near its end. Two or three 
years and all that he treasured would be hers. Even now he 
was dependent on her for care and affection, and to the last 
he must be dependent. A little while and she would be alone, 
her own mistress ; and he who had ruled his lands and his people 
for more than half a century would be a memory. A memory 
of what ? 

Again, and yet again, he felt her arms about his knees, her 
little head pressed against his breast. Again and yet again her 
tears, her prayers beat upon his heart. She was a silly woman- 
child, a fool; but a dear fool, made dear to him in the very hour 
of her misbehaviour. It was his duty to deny her. It was for 
him to order, for her to obey. And yet, ‘ He saved your life!’ 
that cry so oft repeated, so often dinned into his ears, that, too, 
came back to him. And before he was aware of it he was won- 
dering what manner of man this young fellow was, what spell he 
had woven about the girl, whence his power over her. 

And why had the man been silent about that night? Had 
he in truth intended to beard him and claim her in the road that 
morning—when they met? He remembered it. 

The son of that man, Ovington! Lord Almighty! It could 
hardly be worse. And yet ‘He saved your life!’ The Squire 
could not get over that—if it were true. If it were really true. 

He thought upon it long, forced out of the usual current of 
his life. Miss Peacock, bringing up his frugal luncheon, found 
him silent, sunk low in his chair, his chin upon his breast. So 
he appeared when anyone stole in during the next two hours 
to attend to the fire or to light his pipe. Calamy, safe outside 
the door, uttered his misgivings. ‘It’s the torpor,’ he told Miss 
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Peacock, shaking his head. ‘That’s how it takes them before 
the end, miss. I’ve seen it often. The torpor! He'll not be 
long now!’ 

Miss Peacock scolded the butler, but was none the less im- 
pressed, and presently she sought Josina, who was lying down 
in her room with a headache. She imparted her fears to the girl, 
and unwillingly Jos rose, and bathed her face and tidied her hair, 
and by and by came out. She must take up the burden of life again. 

By that time Miss Peacock had disappeared, and Josina went 
down alone. Half-way down the upper flight she halted, for she 
heard a slow, heavy step descending the stairs below her. She 
looked down the well of the staircase, and to her astonishment 
she saw her father going down before her, stair by stair, his hand 
on the rail, a paper and his stick in the other hand. It was not 
the first time that he had done such a thing, but hitherto some- 
one had always gone with him, to aid him should aid be necessary. 

Josina’s first impulse was to hurry after him, but seeing 
the paper in his hand and recognising, as she fancied, the agree- 
ment that he had signed on the Saturday, she followed him softly, 
without letting him know that she was there. He reached the 
foot of the staircase, and with an accustomed hand he groped for 
and found the door of the dining-room. He pushed open the 
door and went in. He closed the door behind him, and distinctly 
—the house was very quiet, it was the dead of the afternoon— 
she heard him turn the key in the lock. 

That alarmed her, for if he fell or met with an accident, there 
would be a difficulty in assisting him. She moved to the door 
and listened. She heard him passing slowly and carefully across 
the floor, she heard the table creak under his hand, as he reached 
it. A moment later her ear caught the jingle of a bunch of keys. 

His visit had a purpose, then. He might be going to deposit 
the lease, but she could not imagine where. His papers were 
in his own room or in his bedroom. And Calamy had the wine, 
it could not be that he wanted. For a moment her thoughts 
reverted to her own trouble, and she sighed. Then she caught 
again the jingle of keys, and she listened, her head bent low. 
What could he be doing? And would he be able to find the 
door again ? 

Presently the silence was broken by an oath, followed by a 
rustling sound, as if he were handling papers. This lasted for 
quite a minute, and then there came from the room a strange, 
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half-strangled cry, a cry that stopped the beating of her heart. 
She seized the handle of the door and turned it, shook it. But 
the door, as she knew, was locked, and, terrified, she cried 
‘Father! Father! Whatis it? What is it?’ She beat on the door. 

He did not answer, but she heard him coming towards her, 
moving at random, striking against the table, overturning a chair. 
She trembled for him; he might fall at any moment, and the 
door was locked. But he did not fall. He reached the door and 
turned the key. The door opened. She saw him. 

Her fears had not been baseless. The light in the doorway 
was poor on that cheerless December day, but it was enough to 
show her that the Squire’s face was distorted and drawn, altered 
by some strange shock. And he was shaking in all his limbs. The 
moment that she touched him he gripped her arm, and, ‘Come 
here! Come here!’ he ordered, his voice piping and high. ‘ Lock 
the door! Lock the door, girl!’ And when she had done this: 
‘Do you see that cupboard? D’you see it ?’ 

She was alarmed, for, whatever might be its cause, she was 
sure that the excitement under which he laboured was dangerous 
for him. But she had her wits about her, and she nerved her- 
self to do what he wanted. She saw the open cupboard, of 
the existence of which she had not known, but she showed no 
surprise. ‘ Yes, I see it, sir,’ she said. She put his arm through 
hers, striving to calm him by her presence. 

He drew her across the room till they stood before the cup- 
board. ‘Do you see a box ?’ he demanded, hardly able to arti- 
culate the words in his haste. ‘Ay? Then do you look in it, 
girl! Look in it. What is there in it? Tell me, girl. Tell me 
quick! What is in it?’ 

The box, its lid raised, stood on the shelf before him, and he 
laid his trembling hand on it. She looked into it. ‘It is empty, 
sir,’ she said. 

‘Empty? Quite empty ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, quite empty.’ 

‘Nothing in it?’ desperately. ‘Are you sure, girl? Can 
you see nothing? Nothing ?’ 

‘Nothing, sir, I am quite sure,’ she said. ‘There is nothing 
in it.’ 

‘No papers ?’ 

“No, sir, no papers.’ 

An idea seemed to strike him. ‘They may ha’ fallen on the 
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floor,’ he exclaimed. ‘Look! Look all about, girl! Look! Ah, 
and there was something like agony in the cry, ‘ curse this blind- 
ness! Iam helpless, helpless as a child! Can you see no papers— 
on the floor, wench? Thin papers? No? Nor on the shelves?’ 

‘No, sir. There is the lease you signed on Saturday. That 
is all.’ 

‘For God’s sake, make no mistake, make no mistake, girl!’ 
he cried in irrepressible agitation. ‘Look! Look ’em over, 
Two papers—thin papers—no great size they are.’ 

She saw that there was something very much amiss, and she 
searched carefully, but there were no loose papers to be seen. 
There were boxes on one shelf and bundles of deeds below them, 
and a great many packets of letters on a shelf above them, but 
all tied up. She could see no loose papers. None! 

He seemed on the verge of collapse, but a new thought 
came to his support, and he drew her, almost as if he could 
see, to the other side of the hearth. There he felt for and 
found the moulding of the panel, he fumbled for the keyhole. 
But his shaking hands would not do his will, and with a tremu- 
lous curse he gave the key to her, and obeying his half-intelligible 
directions, she unlocked and threw wide first the panel and then 
the door of the second cupboard. 

‘Two small papers! Thin papers!’ he reiterated. ‘ Look! 
Look, girl! Are they there? Someone may have moved them. 
He may have put them here. Search, girl, search!’ 

But though she obeyed him, looking everywhere, a single 
glance showed her that there were no two papers there, papers 
such as he had described. She told him what she saw—the 
bundles of ancient deeds, the tarnished plate, the jewel cases. 

‘But no—no loose papers 2?’ 

‘No, sir, I can see none.’ 

Convinced at last, he uttered an exceeding bitter cry, a cry 
that went to the girl’s heart. ‘Then he has robbed me!’ he said. 
‘He has robbed me! A Griffin, and he has robbed me! Get— 
get me a chair, girl.’ 

Horrified, she helped him to a chair, and he sank into it, and 
with a shaking hand he sought for his handkerchief and wiped 
the moisture from his lips. Then his hands fell until they rested 
on his lap, his chin dropped on his breast. Two tears ran down his 
withered cheeks. ‘A Griffin!’ he whispered. ‘A Griffin! And 
he has robbed me!’ 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


In Aldersbury there had been a simmering of excitement 
through all the hours of that Monday. At the corner of the 
Market Place on which the little statue of the ancient Prince 
looked down, in the shops on Bride Hill, in the High Street under 
the shadow of St. Juliana’s, knots of people had gathered, dis- 
cussing, some with scared faces and low voices, others with the 
gusto of unconcern, the rumours of troubles that came through 
from Chester, from Manchester, from the capital; that fell from 
the lips of guards in inn-yards, and leaked from the boots of 
coaches before the Lion. Gibbon’s, one of the chief banks at 
Birmingham, had closed its doors, Garrard’s had stopped payment 
at Hereford, there was panic on the stones in Manchester, a bank 
had failed at Liverpool. It was reported that a director had 
hanged himself, a score had fled to Boulogne, dark stories of *15 
and ’93 were revived. It was asserted that the Bank of England 
had run out of gold, that cash payments would be again sus- 
pended. In a dozen forms these and wilder statements ran 
from mouth to mouth, gathered weight as they went, blanched 
men’s faces and turned traders’ hearts to water. But the worst, 
it was agreed, would not be known until the afternoon coaches 
came in and brought the mails from London. Then—ah, then, 
people would see what they would see! 

Idle men, with empty pockets, revelled in news which 
promised to bring all to their level. And malice played its part. 
Wolley, who had little but a debtor’s prison in prospect, was in 
town and talking, bent on revenge, and the few who had already 
withdrawn their accounts from Ovington’s were also busy ; foxes 
who had lost their tails, they felt themselves marked men until 
others followed their example. Meanwhile, Purslow and such as 
were in his case lay low, sweated in their shop-parlours, conned their 
ledgers with haggard faces, or snarled at their women-folk. Gone 
now was the pride in stock and scrip, and bounding profits! Gone 
even the pride in a directorship. 

Purslow, perhaps, more than anyone was to be pitied. A 
year before he had been prosperous, purse-proud, free from debt, 
with a good business. Now his every penny was sunk in unsale- 
able securities, his credit was pledged to the bank, his counter 
was idle, while trade creditors whom in the race for wealth he 
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had neglected were pressing him hard. Worst of all, he did not 
know where he could turn to obtain even the small sum needed 
to pay the next month’s wages. 

But, though the pot was boiling in Aldersbury as elsewhere, it 
did not at once boil over. The day passed without any serious 
run on either of the banks. Men were alarmed, they got together 
in corners, they whispered, they marked with jealous eyes who 
entered and who left the banks. They muttered much of what 
they would do on the morrow, or when the London mail came in, 
or when they had made up their minds. But to walk into Oving- 
ton’s and face the clerks and do the deed required courage ; and 
for the most part they were not so convinced of danger, or fearful 
of loss, as to be ready to face the ordeal. They might draw their 
money and look foolish afterwards. Consequently they hung 
about, putting off the act, waiting to see what others would do. 
The hours slipped by and the excitement grew, but still they 
waited, watching one another: doing nothing, but prepared at any 
moment to rush in and jostle one another in their panic. 

‘ By G—d, I’ll see I get my money!’ said one. ‘ You wait, Mr. 
Lello! You wait and——’ 

In another part, ‘I’d draw it, I'd drawit, Tom, if I were you! 
After all, it’s your own money. Why, confound it, man, what are 
you afraid of ?’ 

‘T ain’t afraid of anything,’ Tom replied surlily. ‘ But Ovington 
gave me a leg-up last December, and I’m hanged if I like to go 
in and P 

‘ And ask for your own? Well, you are a ninny!’ 

‘Maybe. May—be,’ jingling the money in his fob; ‘ but I'll 
wait. I'll wait till to-morrow. No harm done afore then !’ 

A third had left Dean’s under a cloud, and if he quarrelled with 
Ovington’s, where was he to go? While a fourth had bills falling 
due, and did not quite see his way. He might be landing a trout 
and losing asalmon. He would see how things went. Plenty of time! 

But though this was the general attitude, and the Monday 
passed without a run of any consequence, a certain number of 
accounts were closed, and the excitement abroad boded ill for the 
morrow. It waxed rather than waned as the day went on, and 
Ovington’s heart would have been heavy and his alarm keen if 
the one had not been lightened and the other dispersed by the 
good news which Arthur had brought from Garth that morning— 
the almost incredibly good news ! 
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Aldersbury, however, was in ignorance of that news, and 
when Clement issued from the bank a few minutes after the 
doors had closed, there were still knots of people hanging about 
the corners of the Market Place, watching the bank. He viewed 
them with a sardonic eye, and could afford to do so; for his 
heart was light like his father’s, and he could smile at that which, 
but for the good news of the morning, would have chilled him with 
apprehension. He turned from the door, intending to seek the 
river-bank, and, late as it was, to get a breath of fresh air after the 
confinement of the day. But his intention was never carried out. 
He had not gone half a dozen yards down the street before his 
ear caught the sound of a horse breasting Bride Hill at an unusual 
pace; and something in the speed at which it approached warned 
him of ill. He waited, and his fears were confirmed. The vehicle, 
a gig, drew up at the door of the bank, and the driver, a country 
lad, began to get down. Clement retraced the half-dozen steps 
that he had taken. 

‘ Who is it you want ? ’ he asked. 

The lad sat down again in his seat. ‘ Be Mr. Arthur here, sir ? ’ 
he inquired. 

‘Mr. Bourdillon ? ’ 

‘ Ay, sure, sir.’ 

‘No, he is not.’ 

‘Well, I be to follow ’ee wheresomever he be, axing your 
pardon ! ’ 

‘I’m afraid you can’t do that, my lad,’ Clement explained. 
‘He’s gone to London. He went by coach this morning.’ 

The lad scratched his head. ‘O Lord!’ he said. ‘ What be 
Itodo? I was to bring him back, whether or no. Squire’s orders.’ 

‘ Squire Griffin ? ’ 

‘ Ay, sure, sir. He’s in a taking, and mun see him, whether 
orno! Mortal put about he were! ’ 

Clement thought rapidly, the vague alarm which he had felt 
taking solid shape. What if the Squire had repented of his 
generosity ? What if the help, heaven-sent, beyond hope and 
beyond expectation, which had removed their fears, were after 
all to fail them ? Clement’s heart sank. ‘ Who sent you?’ he 
asked. ‘The young lady ?’ 

‘Ay, sure. And she were in a taking, too. Crazy she 


were.” 
Clement leapt to a decision. He laid his hand on the rail of 
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the gig. ‘Look here,’ he said. ‘You'd better take me out 
instead, and, at any rate, I can explain.’ 

‘ But it were Mr. Arthur——’ 

‘I know, but he’s half-way to London by now. And he won’t 
be back till Thursday.’ 

He climbed up, and the lad accepted his decision and turned 
the horse. They trotted down the hill between the dimly lighted 
shops, past observers who recognised the Garth gig, by groups of 
men who loitered and shivered before the tavern doors. They 
swung sharply into Maerdol, where the peaks of the gables on 
either hand rose against a pale sky, and a moment later they were 
crossing the bridge, and felt the cold waft of the river breeze on 
their faces. Two minutes saw them trotting steadily across the 
open country, the lights of the town behind them. 

Clement sat silent, lost in thought, wondering if he were 
doing right, and fearing much that the Squire had repented of 
his generosity and was minded to recall it. If that were so, the 
awakening from the hopes which he had raised, and the dream 
of security in which they had lost themselves, would be a cruel 
shock. Clement shrank from thinking what its effect would be on 
his father, whose relief had betrayed the full measure of his fears. 
And his own case was hardly better, for it was not only his fortune 
that was at stake and that he had thought saved. He had 
given rein, also, to his hopes. He had let them carry him far 
into a roseate country where the sun shone and Josina smiled, 
and all the difficulties that had divided them melted into air. 
There might be need of time and patience; but with time and 
patience he had fancied that he might win his way. 

It was cruel, indeed, then if the old man at Garth had changed 
his mind, if he had played with them, only to deceive them, only 
to disappoint them! And Clement could not but fear that it was 
so. The closing day, the wintry air, the prospect before him, as 
they swung across the darkening land, seemed to confirm his 
fears and oppress him with misgivings. A long cloud, fish-shaped, 
hung lowering across the western sky; below it, along the 
horizon, a narrow strip of angry yellow, unnaturally bright, threw 
the black, jagged outline of the hills into violent contrast, and 
shed a pale light on the intervening plain. Ay, he feared the 
worst. He could think of nothing else that could be the cause 
of this sudden, this agitated summons. The Squire must have 
repented. He had changed his mind, and—— 
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But here they were at the bridge. The cottages of the hamlet 
showed here and there a spark of light. They turned to the left, 
and five minutes later—the horse quickening its pace as they 
approached its stable—they were winding up the sunken drive 
under the stark limbs of the beeches. The house stood above 
them, a sombre pile, its chimneys half obscured by the trees. 

Heavily Clement let himself down, to find Calamy at his elbow. 
The man had been waiting for him in the dimly lighted doorway. 
‘Mr. Bourdillon has gone to London,’ Clement explained. ‘I 
have come instead if I can be of any use.’ Then he saw that the 
butler did not know him, and ‘I am Mr. Clement Ovington,’ he 
added. ‘ You’d better ask your master if he would like to see me.’ 

‘There’s times when the devil ’d be welcome,’ the man replied 
bluntly. ‘It’s tears and lamentations and woe in the house this 
night, but God knows what it’s all about, for I don’t. Come in, 
come in, sir, in heaven’s name, but I’m fearing it’s little good. 
The devil has us in his tail, and if the master goes through the 
night—but this way, sir—this way!’ 

He opened a door on the left of the hall, pushed the astonished 
Clement into the room, and over his shoulder, ‘ Here’s one from 
the bank, at any rate,’ he proclaimed. ‘ Maybe he'll do.’ 

Clement took in the scene as he entered, and drew from it an 
instant impression of ill. The room was in disorder, lighted only 
by a pair of candles, the slender flames of which shone, islanded 
in blackness, in the two tall windows that, bald and uncur- 
tained, let in the night. The fire, a pile of wood ashes neglected 
or forgotten, was almost out, and beside it a cupboard-door gaped 
widely open. A chair lay overturned on the floor, and in another 
sat the Squire, gaunt and upright, muttering to himself and 
gesticulating with his stick, while over him, her curls falling about 
her neck, her face tragic and tear-stained, hung his daughter, her 
shadow cast grotesquely on the wall behind her. She had a glass 
in her hand, and by her on the table, from which the cloth had 
fallen to the floor, stood water and a medicine bottle. 

In their absorption neither of the two had heard Calamy’s 
words, and for a moment Clement stood in doubt, staring at them 
and feeling that he had been wrong to come. The trouble, what- 
ever it was, could not be what he had feared. Then, as he moved, 
half minded to withdraw if he could do so unseen, Josina heard 
him, and turned. In her amazement, ‘Clement!’ she cried. 


‘You!’ 
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The Squire turned in his chair. ‘What?’ he exclaimed. 
‘Who's there? Has he come ?’ 

The girl hesitated. The hand that rested on the old man’s 
shoulder trembled. Then—oh, bravely she took her courage in 
her hands, and ‘It is Clement who has come,’ she said—acknow- 
ledging him so firmly that Clement marvelled to hear her. 

‘Clement?’ The old man repeated the word mechanically, 
and for a moment he sought in his mind who Clement might 
be. Then he found the answer, and ‘One of them, eh?’ he 
muttered—but not in the voice that Clement had anticipated. 
‘So he won’t face me? Coward as well as rogue, is he? And 
a Grifin! My God, a Griffin! So he’s sent him ?’ 

‘ Where is Arthur ? ’ Josina asked sharply. 

‘ He left for London this morning—by the coach.’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ the Squire said. ‘ That’s it.’ 

Clement plucked up courage. ‘ And hearing that you wanted 
him, I came to explain. I feared from what the messenger said 
that there was something amiss.’ 

‘Something amiss!’ The Squire repeated the words in 
an indescribable tone. ‘That’s what he calls it! Something 
amiss ! ’ 

Clement looked from one to the other. ‘If there is anything 
T can do?’ 

‘You? Why, you be one of them!’ 

‘No!’ Josina interposed. ‘No, father. He has no part in 
it! I swear he has not!’ 

But, ‘One of them! One of them!’ the Squire repeated in 
the same stubborn tone, yet without lifting his voice. 

‘No!’ Josina repeated as firmly as before; and the hand that 
rested on her father’s shoulder slid round his neck. She held 
him half embraced. ‘ But he may tell you what has happened. 
He may explain, sir.’ 

‘ Explain !’ the Squire muttered. Contempt could go no farther. 

‘ Shall I tell him, sir ? ’ 

‘You're a fool, girl! The man knows.’ 

‘TI am sure he does not! ’ she said. 

Again Clement thought that it was time to interpose. ‘Indeed 
I do not, sir,’ he said. ‘I am entirely in the dark.’ In truth, 
looking on what he did, seeing before him the unfamiliar room, 
the dark staring windows, and the old man so unlike himself and 
so like King Lear or some figure of tragedy, he was tempted to 
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think the scene a dream. ‘If you will tell me what is the matter, 
perhaps I can help. Arthur left this morning for London. He 
went to raise the money with which he was entrusted F 

‘Entrusted!’ the Squire cried with something of his old 
energy. He raised his head and struck the floor with his stick. 
‘Entrusted! That’s what you call it, is it?’ 

Clement stared. ‘I don’t understand,’ he said. : 

‘What did he tell you?’ Josina asked impatiently. ‘For 
heaven’s sake speak, Clement! Tell us what he told you.’ 

‘Ay,’ the Squire chimed in. ‘Tell us how you managed 
it. Now it’s done, let’s hear it.’ For the time scorn, a weary 
kind of scorn, had taken the place of anger and subdued him to 
its level. 

But Clement was still at sea. ‘Managed it?’ he repeated. 
‘What do you , 

‘Tell us, tell us—from the beginning!’ Jos cried, at the 
end of her patience. ‘ About this money? What did Arthur tell 
you? What did he tell you—this morning ? ’ 

Then for the first time Clement saw what was in question, 
and he braced himself to meet the shock which he foresaw. 
‘He told us,’ he said, ‘ what Mr. Griffin had consented to do— 
that he had given him securities for twelve thousand pounds for 
the use of the bank and to support its credit. He had the stock 
with him, and he received from the bank, in return for it, an 
undertaking to replace the amount two months after date with 
interest at seven per cent. It was thought best that he should 
take it to London himself, as it was so large a sum and time was 
everything ; and he went by the coach this morning—to realise 
the money.’ 

Josina shivered. ‘He took it without authority,’ she said, 
her voice low. 

‘He stole it,’ the Squire said, ‘ out of that cupboard.’ 

‘Oh, but that’s impossible, sir!’ Clement replied with eager- 
ness. He felt an immense relief, for he thought that he saw light. 
He took note of the Squire’s condition, and he fancied that his 
memory, if not his mind, had given way. He had forgotten what 
he had done. That was it! ‘That’s impossible, sir,’ he repeated 
firmly. ‘He had a proper transfer of the stock—India Stock it 
was—signed and witnessed and all in order.’ 

‘Signed and witnessed!’ the Squire ejaculated. ‘Signed 
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and—signed, your grandmother! So that’s your story, is it? 
Signed and witnessed, eh ? ’ 

But Clement was beginning to be angry. ‘ Yes, sir,’ he said, 
‘That is our story, and it is true.’ He thought that he had hit 
on the truth, and he clung to it. The Squire had signed and the 
next minute had forgotten the whole transaction—Clement had 
heard of such cases. ‘He had the transfer with him,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ signed by you and witnessed by himself and—and Miss 
Griffin. I saw it myself. I saw the signatures, and I have seen 
yours, sir, often enough on a cheque to know it. The transfer 
was perfectly in order.’ 

‘In whose favour, young man ?’ 

‘ Our brokers’, sir.’ 

The Squire flared up. ‘I did not sign it!’ he cried. ‘It’s a 
lie, sir: I signed nothing! Nothing!’ 

But Josina intervened. She, poor girl, saw light. ‘ Yes,’ she 
said, ‘my father did sign something—on Saturday after dinner. 
But it was a lease. I and Arthur witnessed it.’ 

‘And what has that to do with it?’ the Squire asked 
passionately. ‘ What the devil has that to do with it? I signed 
a lease and—and a counterpart. I signed no transfer of stock— 
never put hand toit! Never! What has the lease to do with it ?’ 

But Josina was firm. ‘I am afraid I see now, sir,’ she said. 
‘You remember that you signed a paper to try your pen? 
And I signed it too, father, by mistake? You remember? Ah!’ 
—with a gesture of despair—‘ if I had only not signed it! ’ 

The Squire groaned. He, too, saw it now. He saw it, and his 
head sank on his breast. ‘Forger as well as thief!’ he muttered. 
‘ And a Griffin!’ 

And Clement’s heart sank too as he met the girl’s anguished 
eyes and viewed the Squire’s bowed head and the shame and despair 
that clothed themselves in an apathy so unlike the man. He 
saw that here was a tragedy indeed: a tragedy fitly framed in 
that desolate room with its windows staring on the night and its 
air of catastrophe; a tragedy passing bank failures or the loss 
of fortune. And in his mind he cursed the offender. 

But even as the words rose to his lips, doubt stayed them. 
There was, there must be, some mistake. The thing could not 
be. He knew Arthur, he thought that he knew Arthur; he knew 
even the darker side of him—his selfishness, his lack of thought 
for others, his desire to get on and to grow rich. But this thing 
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Arthur never could have done! Clement recalled his gay, smiling 
face, his frank bearing, his care-free eyes, the habit he had of 
casting back a lock from his brow. No, he could not have done 
this thing. ‘No, sir, no!’ he cried impulsively. ‘There is some 
mistake! I swear there is! I am sure of it.’ 

‘ You’ve the securities ? ’ 

‘Yes, but I am sure——’ 

‘You're all in it,’ the Squire said drearily. And then, with 
energy and in a voice quivering with rage, ‘He’s learned 
this at your d—d counter, sir! That’s where it is. It’s like to 
like, that’s where it is. Like to like! I might ha’ known it 
when the lad set his mind on leaving our ways and taking up with 
yours. I might ha’ known that that was the blackest day our 
old house had ever seen—when he left the path his fathers trod 
and chose yours. You can’t touch pitch and keep your hands 
clean. You ha’ stole my daughter—d—n you, sir! And you 
ha’ taught him to steal my money. I mind me I bid your 
father think o’ Fauntleroy, I never thought he was breeding 
up a Fauntleroy in my house.’ And, striking the table with all 
his old vitality, ‘You are thieves! Thieves allo’ you! And you 
ha’ taught my lad to thieve! ’ 

‘Thatis not true!’ Clement cried. ‘Nota word of thatis true!’ 

“You ha’ stole my daughter ! ’ 

Clement winced. She had told him, then. 

‘ And now you ha’ stole my money!’ 

‘That, at least, is not true!’ He held up his head. He 
stepped forward and laid his hand on the table. ‘That is not 
true, he repeated firmly. ‘You do not know my father, Mr. 
Griffin, though you may think you do. He would see the bank 
break a hundred times, he would see every penny pass from him, 
before he would do this that you say has been done. Your nephew 
told us what I have told you, and we believed him—naturally we 
believed him. We never suspected. Not a suspicion crossed my 
father’s mind or mine. We saw the certificates, we saw the transfer, 
we knew your handwriting. It was in order, and——’ 

‘And you thought—you ha’ the impudence to tell me that 
you thought that I should throw thousands, ay, thousands upon 
thousands into the gutter—to save your bank ?’ 

“We believed what we were told,’ Clement maintained. ‘Why 
not—as you put the question, sir? Your nephew had five thousand 
pounds at stake. His share in the bank was at stake. He knew 
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as well as we did that with this assistance the bank was secure, 
We supposed that for his sake and the sake of his prospects—’ 

‘I don’t believe it!’ the Squire retorted. ‘TI’ll never believe 
it. Your father’s a trader! I know ’em, and what their notion 
of honesty is. And you tell me——’ 

‘I tell you that a trader is nothing if he be not honest ! ’ Clement 
cried hotly. ‘ Honesty is to him what honour is to you, Mr. Griffin. 
But we'll leave my father’s name out of this, if you please, sir. 
You may say what you like of me. I have deserved it.’ 

‘No,’ said Josina. 

‘Yes, I have deserved it, and I am ashamed of myself—and 
proud of myself. But my father has done nothing and known 
nothing. And for this money, when he learns the truth, Mr. 
Griffin, he will not touch one penny of it with one of his fingers. 
It shall be returned to you, every farthing of it, as soon as we 
can lay our hands on it. Every penny of it shall be returned to 
you—at once!’ 

‘ Ay ’—dryly—‘ when you have had the use of it!’ 

‘No, at once! Without the loss of an hour!’ 

‘You be found out,’ said the old man bitterly. ‘You be 
found out! That’s it!’ 

Clement read an appeal in Josina’s eyes, and he stayed the 
retort that rose to his lips. ‘At any rate the money shall be 
restored,’ he said—‘at once. I will start for town to-night, 
and if I can overtake’—he paused, unwilling to utter Arthur’s 
name—‘ if I can overtake him before he transfers the stock, the 
securities shall be returned to you. In that case no harm will 
be done.’ 

‘ No harm!’ the Squire ejaculated. He raised his hand and 
let it fall in a gesture of despair. ‘No harm!’ 

But Clement was determined not to dwell on that side of it. 
‘If I am not able to do that,’ he continued, ‘the proceeds shall 
be placed in your hands without the delay of an hour. In which 
case you must let the signature pass—as good, sir.’ 

‘Never!’ the old man cried, and struck his hand on the 
table. 

‘ But after all it is yours,’ Clement argued. ‘And you must 
see, sir: , 

‘Never! Never!’ the Squire repeated passionately. 

‘ You will not say that in cold blood!’ Clement rejoined, and 
from that moment he took a higher tone, as if he felt that, strange 
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as the call was, it lay with him now to guide this unhappy house- 
hold. ‘You have not considered, and you must consider, Mr. 
Griffin,’ he continued, ‘ before you do that, what the consequences 
may be. If you deny your signature, and anyone, the India 
House or anyone, stands to lose, steps may be taken which may 
prove—fatal. Fatal, sir! A point may be reached beyond which 
even your influence, and all you may then be willing to do, may 
not avail to save your nephew.’ 

The Squire groaned. Clement’s words called up before him 
and before Josina, not only the thing which Arthur had done, but 
the position in which he had placed himself. In this room, in 
this very room in which men of honour—dull and prejudiced, 
perhaps, but men of honour, and proud of their honour—had lived 
and moved for generations, he, their descendant, had done this 
thing. The beams had stood, the house had not fallen on him. 
But to Josina’s eyes the candles seemed to burn more mournfully, 
the windows to stare more darkly on the night, the ashes on the 
hearth to speak of desolation and a house abandoned and fallen. 

Clement hoped that his appeal had succeeded, but he was 
disappointed. The old man in his bitterness and unreason was not 
to be moved—at any rate as yet. He would listen to no argu- 
ments, and he suspected those who argued with him. ‘I’ll never 
acknowledge it!’ he said. ‘No, I’ll never acknowledge it. I'll 
not lie for him, come what may! He has done the thing and dis- 
graced our blood, and what matter who knows it?—he has done 
it! He has made his bed and must lie on it! He went into your 
bank and learned your tricks, and now you’d have me hush it up! 
But I won’t, d—n you! I'll not lie for you, or for him!’ 

Clement had a retort on his lips—for what could be more unfair 
than this? But again Josina’s eyes implored him to be silent, 
and he crushed back the words. He believed that by and by 
the Squire would see the thing differently, but for the moment he 
could do no more, and he turned to the door. 

There in the doorway, and for one moment, Josina’s hands met 
his, she had one word with him. ‘ You will save him if you can, 
Clement ?’ she murmured. 

‘Yes,’ he promised her, ‘I will save him if I can.’ 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE CATRAIL AND THE BLACK DYKE. 
BY LIEUT.-COLONEL G. R. B. SPAIN, C.M.G. 


THE enigma of the Catrail, or the Picts’ Work Ditch, is one of the 
most fascinating problems—a riddle British archaeologists have 
attempted to solve again and again during the last two hundred 
years. From the time of Alexander Gordon, the Scotch antiquary 
who wrote in 1726, to modern days, much has been said and written 
about this strange Scottish earthwork. 

The Catrail starts for the North from the west side of Peel Fell, 
on the Border, and the entrenchments appear to contain or cross 
all the upper reaches of the great Tweed valley to and beyond 
Torwoodlee, near Galashiels, on Gala Water. The work seems 
to be divisible into two portions, the Southern Catrail and the 
Northern Catrail, possibly originally meeting on the wild moors 
and bogs to the south of the upper Ettrick Water. Of the two 
works the Southern Catrail is the more coherent, and it has been 
reasonably argued that the Southern Catrail and the Northern 
Catrail have no actual connexion with each other. The Southern 
Catrail appears on the map to behave in a more decisive fashion 
than the Northern Catrail: the former crosses the country from 
Peel Fell to Coutlair Knowe, seizing features such as The Pike and 
Swansteads Hill on the way; but the latter seems to wander, 
perhaps rather vaguely to modern eyes, from the Ettrick to the 
Gala. 

In the autumn of 1920 the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and the Cumberland and Westmorland Archaeological 
Society held a joint pilgrimage along the line of the English Roman 
Wall, and a small group of enthusiastic pilgrims met and discussed 
at considerable length the problems connected with the Wall and 
Vallum. It was pointed out at one of these discussions that the 
Wall and Vallum crossed and obliterated an older work than either 
of these two mighty engineering feats, for, about a mile on the 
east side of the Roman station at Housesteads, ran north and 
south, to an unknown distance, the ancient Black Dyke of North- 
umberland—an earthwork of importance and mystery. 

The great antiquaries of the eighteenth century, with their 
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characteristic enthusiasm, had considered the Catrail and the 
Black Dyke. By 1723, John Warburton, the Somerset Herald, had 
joined together the Catrail, the Black Dyke, and a work in York- 
shire near Richmond called the Scots Dyke, as a continuous 
entrenchment over mountains and valleys, from Edinburgh to 
South Yorkshire, without much consideration for facts as they 
were, or, indeed, common sense. 

This claim confused the problem from the very start. The 
notion that a mysterious work ran 180 miles was so attractive to 
county historians of the period that the error was perpetrated 
again and again, to the confusion of antiquaries, who preferred 
to leave the subject alone rather than attempt to refute such a 
mass of printed statements contained in the county histories of 
Northumberland and Yorkshire. 

It fell to the lot of one, a member of the small group of Roman 
Wall pilgrims, to investigate the Black Dyke in Northumberland. 
This task, in itself an enterprise of some magnitude, resulted in the 
recovery of the line of the Black Dyke from end to end. 

The Black Dyke consists of a ditch, in places 6 feet deep, and 
an upcast mound on the east, often still 3 feet above the general 
surface of the ground. The work is intermittent in character, 
for the line takes advantage of natural features, such as bogs, 
lakes or craigs, so long as they lie in the general direction desired, 
and so long as they present a barrier to the west. 

The Black Dyke leaves the South Tyne two miles west of 
Haydon Bridge and joins the North Tyne three miles west of 
Bellingham. There appears to be no trace of any continuation 
of the work either further south or north beyond the Tynes, so 
that the Dyke is about thirteen miles in length. 

The work appears to have been constructed between the 
North and South Tynes as a military protection against the west. 
On plotting the line on the map the result was startling, for it was 
obvious that the Black Dyke had been made by the inhabitants of 
the Twin Valleys (for ¢tyn means ‘ double’ in the sense of ‘ forked ’) 
to protect their country. 

The similarity of this line to the Southern Catrail was so great 
as to point possibly to some combined protective effort at a similar 
date. 

The tribes of the Tweed and Tyne valleys, forced by fear, had 
made themselves entrenched lines of resistance, easily manned at 
short notice from the east, as a protection against an attack from 
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the west. The siting of the lines across the upper forks of these 
two great valleys allowed the gradual withdrawal of scouts and 
lightly armed tribesmen from the watersheds and higher grounds 
to the main lines of resistance. It was, moreover, noted that the 
Southern Catrail and the Black Dyke appeared to have been 
constructed with due regard to two main nerve centres. Hawick 
in Roxburgh, and Wark-on-Tyne in Northumberland, with their 
respective Mote Hills, both were undoubtedly situated so as to act 
as G.H.Q.’s for the two works. in the centre of the rear of the 
lines. These two controls, perhaps carrying on the tradition, were 
both utilised in the Middle Ages as administrative centres, and 
the mounds seem to have been converted into medieval motes, 
probably with wooden stockades. 

Most of the old war camps in the Tweed valley were to the 
immediate east of the Catrail, and they appeared to have been 
utilised as supporting works in the general scheme of defence. 
The war camps of the Tyne valley were not available as supporting 
works, and the Black Dyke was weaker in this respect in conse- 
quence. (A war camp is essentially a refuge from the threat of 
war for the women and children, flocks and herds. The tribesmen 
would utilise the war camp as a base to retreat to. Usually water- 
less, they could not withstand siege, but they would, nevertheless, 
strengthen a long line such as the Catrail.) 

The feared enemy from the west was therefore coming one of 
two ways—either up the valleys of the Esk and Liddel, or through 
the Tyne Gap in the Pennines. This enemy seems to have been 
at the head of the Solway Firth. He had command of the western 
sea, or he could not have reached the neighbourhood of the present 
site of Carlisle. The foe gave plenty of warning of his coming, for 
the tribes of Tweed and Tyne had time enough to consider the 
matter, and meet the danger by organised methods. The idea of 
meeting an attack by field-works was perhaps forced upon the 
minds of the tribal leaders by the superior battle tactics of their 
opponent. 

This enemy from the west was the Roman. 

It has always been a moot question which side of England the 
Roman general Agricola chose for his advance into Caledonia 
from the Dee-Humber line in a.p. 79, for he could not divide his 
forces (the Brigantes saw to that !), and the siting of the Catrail 
and the Black Dyke point in no uncertain fashion to the west 
coast. 
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It is interesting to note that a somewhat similar field-work, 
also intermittent in character, embodying in its line features such 
as steep hills and craigs, seems to have been constructed by the 
Kelts under Caradoc {‘ Caractacus ’) to resist the further advance 
of the Roman legions under Ostorius, circa a.p. 50. This work 
appears to have been a line of resistance on a broad front to prevent 
outflanking. The Kelts were in force im front of the line in very 
large numbers. This battle line was presumably the Wenlock 
Edge in Shropshire. The legions only broke the line after one 
repulse and after prolonged fighting. The details are set out at 
some length in Tacitus, ‘ Annals,’ Book XII, chap. xxxiii-xxxv. 

The Catrail and the Black Dyke were made through a terrain 
covered with a blanket of glacial clay, and loose stone was not 
available for rampart making, except where craigs protruded 
through the till. The Caradoc line seems to have been constructed 
in a country full of loose stones. 

Another battle line along the southern edge of the territory of 
the Brigantes from the Peak district in Derbyshire eastwards 
into Yorkshire, terminating at the marshes near Doncaster on the 
River Don, and consisting of earthworks and supporting camps, 
was made probably by the Brigantes to hold up any Roman 
advance to the north on the east of the Pennines. The Rev. W. K. 
Martin has some valuable details relating to this line in his ‘ History 
of the Ancient Parish of Wath upon Dearne,’ published in 1920. 

The loss in the dark ages of the famous ‘ History’ by Tacitus, 
not to be confused with the ‘ Annals,’ covering all this period, and 
quoted by the Roman writers, is a sad blow for the north-country 
antiquary, for Agricola’s movements during his five years’ cam- 
paign, a.D. 79-84, would make an interesting study, and would 
reveal much regarding the tribal areas and organisation in the 
north at this time, now unknown. We know, however, from 
another surviving work by Tacitus, called ‘ The Life of Agricola,’ 
certain facts. These facts, although purposely vague and in- 
definite—for the work is a semi-rhetorical one—assist in reconstruct- 
ing a few details of a very remarkable military achievement. 
Agricola moved north in the spring of a.p. 79, and he wintered 
probably near Carlisle in a.p. 79-80, while his roads and skilfully 
sited forts sprang into existence to the south through Westmorland 
and Lancashire. 

The Brigantes on the Pennines, his most dangerous foe, were 
either cowed into supineness by this rapid advance along the 
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western edge of their tribal area, or else, owing to a previous war 
and to the giving of hostages, were neutral by arrangement with 
the Romans. It is noteworthy that the South Tyne is the natural 
northern boundary for the Brigantine territory, and the makers of 
the Black Dyke in Northumberland on the north side of this river 
did not dare to carry their work across the stream. 

In the spring of a.p. 80 Agricola struck again, burst through 
all opposition, and in the same year eventually reached an 
unidentified estuary called the Tanus. 

Which way did Agricola strike? He had a choice of three 
routes at Carlisle—north to the Clyde, north-east up the Esk and 
Liddel valleys to the Tweed, or east through the Pennines to the 
Tynes. 

A Roman attack could not take place on a broad front: it 
would rather be of the spearhead variety, directed at a weak part 
of the line and very local. Combined with an attack, the rapid 
outflanking movements of the Roman mounted troops, so ably 
handled in the time of Agricola, were one of the essentials of Roman 
battle tactics against aborigines. The Keltic fear of the horsemen 
operating on their flanks and the general threat to their line of 
retreat was apparently very great, and this fear must have been 
brought north by panic-stricken refugees from many a fatal field 
in the west and south. 

The manning of a line like the Catrail or the Black Dyke by 
the Kelts does not of necessity imply a shoulder-to-shoulder occu- 
pation along the entire frontage, but rather a grouping at various 
weak points by tribes, securer in the fact that their flanks could 
not be turned by enemy cavalry without a ‘hold up’ and a fight 
on their behalf by others on the general line of resistance. The two 
works were thus primarily cavalry barriers, as well as defensive lines. 

It seems probable that Agricola moved through the Tyne Gap 
in the Pennines, and broke the line of the Black Dyke in the South 
Tyne valley near Grindon Lough, on the Stanegate. 

This line of advance was much the easiest of the three routes, 
for the watershed was but 600 feet above the sea. The result 
brought him into touch with his eastern sea fleet based on the 
Humber and the south, for supplies, and the completed movement 
surrounded the Brigantes on the south, west, and finally the north, 
with a chain of forts. 

% An early Roman road from Carlisle to Berwick, called the 
Stanegate, and its continuation, the Devil’s Causeway, seems to 
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have been a line of communication constructed behind Agricola’s 
further advance into Scotland, and it is noteworthy that part of 
this Roman road fell into disuse very shortly after its construction. 

To the east of the North Tyne the Roman Wall appears to have 
been made without any regard for this earlier through road, as it 
ignores and obliterates part of its line near St. Oswald’s. 

So the Catrail and the Black Dyke are broken, and nearly 
obliterated, cenotaphs to a lost cause, when the Northern Kelt, 
trapped by semi-discipline, went down before the Roman Eagle. 
Lines placed to withstand the shock of Agricola’s veterans would 
be just what the Romans desired, for they curtailed the Kelt’s 
greatest asset in war—his mobility. 

The Catrail, completely turned by this suggested move through 
the Tyne Gap and round the east side of Cheviot to the Tweed, 
was probably abandoned by the tribes of Tweed. These tribes 
either streamed east to contest the passage of the Tweed, or, in 
despair at being out-generalled by Agricola, made peace and gave 
hostages to the Romans, as Tacitus seems to imply. 

Never again did the Kelt attempt by field-works to withstand 
the shock of the Roman legions. 

It would be interesting to see if the antiquaries of Dumfries 
and Kirkcudbright could produce any evidence of traces of 
entrenched lines across the valleys of the Annan, Nith, and Dee, 
because the Catrail and the Black Dyke hint at a coalition of 
northern tribes in the winter of a.p. 79-80, to resist the further 
advance of the Roman army. 

Though the Black Dyke in Northumberland is but thirteen 
miles in length, the country it traverses is so difficult of access 
that few except shepherds are ever seen on the line of the work. 
All traditions regarding the Dyke were lost or forgotten centuries 
ago. Overshadowed and cut through by the mighty Roman Wall 
and Vallum, its puny line has drawn few beyond the valley of the 
South Tyne. Yet the Black Dyke has an attraction of its own, 
and to those who can really walk, or to those who possess a motor, 
the ancient work offers a soothing, if exhausting, means of con- 
templating nature in a lonely and beautiful land. 

A road to Hare Law from Wark-on-Tyne, confusing but passable 
for motors, with a handicap of sixteen field-gates to open, penetrates 
the line in the centre. 

He who desires to explore the unknown portion of the Black 
Dyke should note the following : 
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From the great Bell Craig Flow morass 1000 feet above the sea, 
overlooking the line of the Roman Wall far below, the old Dyke 
continues north, if faintly, to Hare Law and the Cairnglastenhope 
Lake (Blackaburn Lough on all the maps). Hare Law, with its 
little house perched on the crest, makes an admirable landmark 
for miles. 

The Black Dyke takes advantage of every bog on the way to 
save labour in construction, for a morass is a better barrier than 
a ditch or a bank. From the Cairnglastenhope Lake and bogs 
the line swings north-east to the Meslings plateau, striking its main 
feature, Watch Craig, in the centre, precisely at three pillars of 
rock, weather beaten and strange to see. 

These three pillars may have had a significance to the North 
Tyne tribes, now entirely lost, for the old Dyke touches the very 
feet of the columns. 

From the north end of Watch Craig the Black Dyke continues 
to the east, joining the line of the Howlerhirst Craigs (the home of 
many a stout fox!) at the south end. This natural rampart 
produces an ideal barrier facing due west. The gorge of the High 
Carriteth Burn continues the line of defence till the valley floor of 
the North Tyne is reached. 

The last piece of the Black Dyke is to be found about fifty yards 
to the west of the bridge over the High Carriteth Burn, on the main 
Bellingham-Keilder road. 

Over these lonely open moors of Northumberland the sad cry 
of the curlew in spring seems to recall to the valleys and hills a 
faint memory of that far-off and unhappy war, when the disciplined 
fury of the Roman attack broke the Keltic lines of defence, and 
the tribes of the North passed for centuries from freedom to become 
a labour-producing asset of the Roman Empire. 


‘Here where the dark cloud-shadows flit, 
And gleams of sunshine alternate, 
The curlew trills a liquid note, 
To call her distant wheeling mate. 
Again is Spring. The birch and pine 
Put on fresh green ; the little burns 
Dance down to join the ancient Tyne ; 
And all along the old Black Dyke 
There is a stirring in the land... . 
If only we could understand 
The dreams of old Northumberland ! 
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‘Maybe the chieftains come again 
Their ancient battle line to view : 
In faint and shadowy groups to see 
Their faithful clans come trooping through 
The thinning mist, pledged to a war, 
And glad to strive against a host, 
To hold their dales—not bargain for 
A Roman peace the gods forbade— 
Peace Dagda and Elathan banned... . 
If only we could understand 
The dreams of old Northumberland ! 


‘ Perhaps the harsh buccina’s note still calls 

Across the hills to greet forgotten dead, 

Where, hedged with eager spears, and walled with shields 

Firm-ranked, the ghostly Roman legions tread 
To find lost roads—to man the forts once more, 

And with dim swords compel the conquered Kelt 
To toil at tasks imposed by Roman law : 

Quarry the stubborn rock, slake the burnt lime, 
Bring in the corn new grown, or hides untanned. . . . 
If only we could understand 
The dreams of old Northumberland ! 


‘If after Winter’s rest the land half wakes, 

And turns each year in sleep, to dream again, 

What visions of the past stride through the night, 
Unseen, unheard, unknown of modern men 

All unattuned? Enough for them the Spring— 
The beauty of the country-side, the growth 

Of harebells, tufted cotton-grass, and ling 
Above the mounds that hide the ancient dead, 

The slow uplifting of the bracken’s hand... . 

If only we could understand 

These dreams of old Northumberland ! ’ 





THE WEST WINDOW AND THE SCREEN. 
BY ORLO WILLIAMS, M.C. 
I 


Mr. Henry Crovca, the vicar of Great Boxing, had been turned 
out of his study; he was feeling resigned. Resignation was a 
characteristic attitude of the vicar’s, and his pale, bearded, rather 
apostolic face was admirably adapted for displaying it. He found 
it more effective than irritation, except where his sister Sophronia 
was concerned. She was even more resigned than he, and, since 
her resignation was, ostensibly, not on her own but always on his 
behalf, he was generally powerless to withstand it. He had not 
intended to be resigned that morning, which had broken full of 
sunshine and the white-throat’s song, but her gusty sigh over the 
burned porridge—he would have preferred an egg, but it was 
porridge morning—had dispelled the freshness of the June effect. 
She had closed her eyes and murmured ‘ How long! how long! ’— 
whereupon he had affected busy interest in the Cumnor Herald, for 
The Times did not arrive till twelve. Long experience had taught 
him that Sophronia’s resignation when silent was bearable, but 
that when an unwise question had prompted its vocalisation it 
was deplorably long-winded and depressing. He knew by heart 
all that was latent in that exclamation. How long would a man of 
his remarkable attainments and exceptional deserts remain con- 
demned to exist in a little country living, on a wretched stipend 
that had to be eked out with intellectual journalism, reviewing 
and examining? How long would she be compelled to feed him so 
inadequately—‘ but you know how it is, Henry dear’? How long 
would they be too poor to pay decent wages to decent servants ? 
How long would they have to put up with the culinary enormities 
of Mary Piper, who was never in the least repentant but only coldly 
surprised at the malignity of fate which seemed ever to pursue 
her cooking ? How long would he be stuffed away in this dull 
corner where his gifts were thrown away, where stupid country 
people could not appreciate his sermons, and where there was no 
society in which so clever a man could shine as he ought, instead 
of working himself to death to make both ends meet? The list of 
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‘how longs’ was interminable, and could be succeeded at the 
slightest provocation by an equally interminable list of ‘ if onlys,’ 
He had escaped the litany at breakfast, but a more solid cause for 
resignation had followed the burned porridge. Old Mrs. Gowings, 
who came weekly to do a day’s charring and eat the only meal 
prepared by Mary Piper that gave any pleasure to the recipient, 
had changed her day. With the air that St. Catherine might have 
assumed on first inspection of her wheel, Sophronia had come to 
announce this fact as he was just settling down to a quiet morning’s 
work. It meant that the study would have to be dusted, which 
meant that he could not work in it, which in turn meant that he 
must put many scattered papers into many drawers and lock those 
drawers, for Sophronia, resignedly dusting after Mrs. Gowings had 
swept, had a roving but retentive eye. Mr. Crouch hated moving 
his papers: he had a good memory for what was lying on a table, 
but he could never recall what he had put away in what drawer. 
There had been no help for it, and he had played up accordingly. 
A little joke about premature ‘ comings and goings ’ had suggested 
itself to him, but, preserving the outward demeanour of Job, he 
had noted it for use in some future article. ‘I shall have to disturb 
you, Henry dear; it really is too bad, but you know how it is. 
You are so wonderfully patient. Won’t you let me make you 
comfortable in the garden? I can so easily bring you down your 
own chair and arrange a table for you. If only we could afford 
a little summer-house, but there——’; and she had spread out 
her thin hands as if to waft away a hopelessly impenetrable fog 
of circumstance. 

Mr. Crouch had not fallen in with the suggestion of being made 
comfortable in the garden: he had proved the hollowness of its 
promise. It meant that he had to pick out every kind of docu- 
ment, pen, pencil, paper, ink and book that he was likely te want, 
pile them up into an insecure pagoda and carry them down the 
uneven staircase, while Sophronia staggered down behind him 
bearing his heavy but comfortable writing-chair: the pencil was 
apt to roll off the pagoda in transit and remain where one of 
Sophronia’s feet, treading blindly, would inevitably slip upon it, 
with resultant confusion and dents in the wallpaper of the stair- 
case. When he had rescued the pencil he would go out to find his 
sister poised on springs by the chair and waiting stoically for his 
arrival. If she had then gone about her household business and 
left him alone, it might have been possible to settle down, but 
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Sophronia’s solicitude was inexhaustible. She would first bring 
him a cushion, and then a rug, and then a footstool ; after an interval 
she would disturb him with a question of how was he getting on— 
would he have a glass of milk? Then another interval and the 
would lay The Times on his table with exaggerated motions of 
not being visible, or would stand for a moment incorporeally 
behind him, projecting mute sympathy into his back, which she 
could seldom leave without a corporeal pat too expressive and too 
distracting for words. No, the garden dodge would not work, he 
reflected, with a smile at his own levity. To be the victim of 
Sophronia’s energy was worse than standing her resignation. He 
had long given up bicycling with her, for speed intoxicated her. 
She free-wheeled almost hysterically down hills and pounded 
furiously up them. She had nearly been killed riding pillion on 
young Wilkins’s motor bike; and last summer she had taken up 
a most unpleasant, pimply young fellow, because he had what he 
called a ‘ hot stuff’ car. Nobody but Sophronia could be at once 
so restless and so resigned. 

So he had made an excuse of wishing to speak to the verger 
and vanished before the face of Mrs. Gowings. He was not so 
sory as he might have been for the interruption, because the 
‘Gleanings from a Country Glebe’ with which, over the signature 
of ‘Doctor Opimian,’ he entertained the readers of the Ludgate 
Magazine, had this month been scanty, and it was about time 
that he looked around for the subject of his monthly copy. These 
periodical musings, modelled upon Addison, with a strong tincture 
of Stevenson and a dash of Charles Lamb, far from being, as 
Sophronia considered them, the unworthy task-work of an im- 
poverished divine, the street fiddlings for halfpence of a struggling 
genius, were Mr. Crouch’s secret joy : as Doctor Opimian—a creation 
of Peacock who had always delighted him—he assumed with much 
literary charm the character that was his in day-dreams. When 
he took up his pen he was a reverend gentleman of rounder con- 
tours and a richer voice, free from financial and parochial cares, 
with an ample library, an excellent cook, and a few bins of fine wine 
carefully chosen from a college cellar; a wit himself and a fellow of 
wits, a parson by heredity and a genial recluse by choice, with a 
somewhat worldly exterior redeemed by an exquisite inner core 
of religious mysticism revealed only to the choicer spirits in a 
small volume of privately printed poems. Endowed with these 
imaginary attributes of his nom de guerre, the vicar figured monthly 
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as the philosophic traveller, the gentle mocker of other people’s 
foibles, and the distiller without pedantry of ecclesiastical and 
historical learning. He had a pleasant touch, too, with scenery 
‘and architecture. In fact, his essays were in the fine, discursive 
English tradition and, in spite of Sophronia’s opinion, revealed the 
best of which their author was capable. It was for the notebook 
of Doctor Opimian that he had learned to reserve the humorous 
comments on the rubs of life that often rose to his lips: he had 
found that it was wiser to do so. They did not come off in the 
vicarage. ‘What wonderful spirits you have, Henry dear!’ 
Sophronia would say with a wan smile calculated to damp the 
cheerfulness of a company of cherubim. She held, with the apostle, 


that jesting was not convenient. 


II 


Mr. Crouch had gone into the church of Great Boxing, famous 
for its magnificent giass and its early sixteenth-century screen, 
not because it would directly furnish him with a subject—Dr. 
Opimian had already treated Great Boxing Church, the village 


round it, the rustic characters (who luckily did not read the 
Indgate Magazine), and the scenery of the Clumber Hills exhaust- 
ively—but because he found that soothing interior and the quiet 
graveyard alongside the stream conducive to harmonious reflection. 
Occasionally, too, he met a stranger whose conversation or chance 
idiosyncrasy started a happy train of thought. He retired to the 
vestry to put on his cassock, for Sophronia, with her eye on modern 
tendencies, had persuaded him that to be seen about the church 
in a cassock produced a good ecclesiastical impression. He was a 
loose and flappy dresser who disliked being buttoned up all the 
way down, but it must be owned that Sophronia was right. The 
cassock concealed that painful liquefaction of the trousers which 
afflicts so many of our British clerics, making them look as if their 
nether limbs had been fitted in a gale of wind. 

Duly encassocked, the vicar peeped from behind the organ to 
see if there were any visitors likely to repay attention: if so, he 
had further to decide which of his two gambits was applicable— 
the screen gambit or the west window gambit. The screen gambit 
was for the prim and serious: it was simple, but its possibilities 
were limited. When visitors of not too unpromising exterior 
showed a tendency to linger over the faded details of the screen, 
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this gambit began with a gliding approach and, ‘ The old paintings 
are rather faint, I am afraid ; would you care to see some interest- 
ing drawings we had made of them?’ These he would produce, 
and a whispered conversation about screens and saints and dates, 
with interjections of ‘ Most int’ristin’,’ would run on till it faded 
into a furtive half-crown—‘ One couldn’t put in less, my dear, 
when the vicar had been so kind —dropped into the box for 
church expenses. The other gambit was more fruitful, but re- 
quired care: it was so easy to shock people. It was reserved 
mainly for breezy-looking men and fellow-clerics. Ladies were 
apt to be shy of the west window—a magnificent representation 
of the Last Judgment, upon which the mediaeval artist had lavished 
all the wholesome sportiveness of an untroubled faith. On the 
tight of the window, in a red glare of extravagant richness, a most 
frightening Satan was urging a crowd of fantastic devils to prick 
the despairing goats away from the celestial presence. The goats, 
in the traditional nakedness of the appalling occasion, were falling 
headlong downwards, and the devils, to assist their downward 
career, were gleefully applying forks and pincers to salient portions 
of their human anatomies. Its perfection and its depth of colour 
were a source of joy to connoisseurs, and expatiation on its beauties 
could, in suitable circumstances, branch pleasantly away into the 
ample subjects of art and literature in the Middle Ages and develop 
at the church door into a stroll by the side of the stream and pure 
mundanity. Mr. Crouch was never more nearly Doctor Opimian in 
the flesh than during a successful development of the west window 
gambit. The readers of the Ludgate Magazine usually profited 
thereby. 

At a first glance the church seemed empty, and Mr. Crouch, 
disappointed,’ was fearing that he might have to go back to the 
vestry and take off his cassock, when he saw a square and short 
man’s back in the shadow by the font. The stranger was standing 
motionless, apparently contemplating the west window. This 
back view looked promising: it was an energetic, business-like 
back over which a dark suit had been very accurately fitted by 
one of those tailors who cut for prosperous City men—it was 
emphatically prose in worsted, the crisp prose of a prospectus 
offering shares in a ‘ good thing,’ not a languid poem by a morbid 
cutter of St. James’s. The hair above it was black with a few 
streaks of grey, but vigorous and brushed with precision. Mr. 
Crouch liked men of the world, and this was clearly one of them. 
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He almost regretted the cassock as he advanced slowly up the 
centre aisle, taking pains to step once or twice upon the iron grat- 
ings over the hot-water pipes, so that the stranger might hear him 
coming. The stranger turned his head: the vicar, who had 
expected a roundish face, solidly built but well covered, with firm, 
ruddy cheeks, a short nose and full lips, was surprised. He found 
himself looking at an intensely shrewd and bird-like countenance 
which reminded him vaguely of someone he had seen before: 
under heavy black eyebrows there were bright, penetrating eyes, 
the cheeks were thin, and the lips sensitive. It was a face both 
wise and witty, sardonic perhaps, but not at all weary. The com- 
bination of vivacity and intelligence was what struck Mr. Crouch 
particularly ; the poise of the head and the expression bore witness 
to untiring curiosity and acute judgment. This man, he felt, would 
express no view that was not worth hearing, and any business that 
he directed would be profitable to the shareholders. The stranger 
did not wait to be addressed, but forestalled the vicar’s gambit 
by saying ‘Good morning: I am admiring your magnificent 
windows. The richness of the colour in this morning light is 
amazing.’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered the vicar, ‘ there is no finer glass in any parish 
church. The west window, in particular, is a masterpiece, though 
some of my parishioners find its execution a little bold.’ 

‘Ah, yes, the high spirits of the Middle Ages—they are too 
rich for modern palates. But they were crude, crude.’ The stranger 
looked pensive as he went on: ‘I think I like this age better: 
it is more reasonable.’ 

The vicar smiled and said ‘ One could hardly expect a repre- 
sentation of the Last Judgment to be reasonable : certainly not in 
a west window.’ 

The stranger flashed upon him a look of electric intensity. 
‘That’s just my point,’ he whispered vivaciously, ‘certainly not 
in a west window of the Middle Ages—but in an intelligent mind 
of to-day, certainly. We ought not to be dominated by mediaeval 
ideas. As an artistic treasure that window is beyond all price, 
but, you know, I feel it is absurdly out of place in a twentieth- 
century church. It ought to be in a museum where it will not 
affect people’s beliefs on solemn subjects. Come now, my dear 
vicar, what could be more absurd for intelligent men and women, 
what could be worse for children, than in the very shrine of their 
religion, in the precious moments of religious exaltation, to be 
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obsessed by such crude images! The problem of good and evil has 
surely been lifted out of such infantile anthropomorphism. Its 
ultimate resolution—a supremely important matter, I admit— 
may well allow, even to-day, of some symbolic representation 
suitable for a sacred edifice, but to imagine that resolution in terms 
of self-satisfied saints and pink devils 

‘Shall we not continue the discussion outside?’ suggested 
the vicar nervously, for the stranger’s voice, though always low, 
had risen in intensity till it seemed to echo through the empty 
church in a somewhat unsuitable manner. ‘There is a charming 
walk beside the river where——’ 

‘Of course ; I beg your pardon, Mr. Crouch. This is hardly the 
place for sustained conversation. If you will lead the way .. .’ 
The vicar supposed that the man had read his signature on the 
notices in the porch. 

Outside the sun was shining brilliantly, and a soft air from 
the west fluttered the timid young leaves of the aspens: coyly 
they whispered to each other—‘ Well, I never—did you ever?’ 
The vicar was dazzled at first, and wished there were a hat suitable 
to a cassock, but they soon reached the elm walk where the sun- 
light was suavely passed through a sieve of tender foliage high 
above their heads. The stranger had put on a cap of dark grey 
tweed. Mr. Crouch observed that his tie was black: his taste 
in dress, obviously, was neat but austere. Beside the elm walk the 
river Clune flowed with an even murmur: its opposite bank was a 
meadow decked in all June’s glory—buttercups, lady’s smock, daisies, 
and speedwells. By way of atoning for his interruption the vicar 
spoke first : ‘ I am glad to show you this walk in June: the colours, 
scents and sounds are truly exquisite. There is a blackcap singing, 
and look’ A kingfisher, bluer than the sky, flashed across 
the stream. 

‘It is beautiful, indeed,’ answered the stranger. ‘No doubt 
it is here that Dr. Opimian often collects his thoughts.’ A gratified 
smile of surprise came to the vicar’s face: not many people were 
aware of the identity. ‘ You are surprised that I knew you were 
the delightful sage of the Ludgate Magazine. I have many acquaint- 
ances in the world of letters though not a man of letters myself. 
These things become known, my dear vicar: your style is much 
admired by some very fastidious judges. It is rare, if I may say 
80, without offence, to find such breadth of view and so mellow an 
outlook in a clergyman.’ 
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‘You flatter me,’ murmured the vicar. 

* Not at all,’ returned the other sharply. ‘ You know perfectly 
well I don’t flatter you when I ascribe to you the qualities of your 
own imaginary character. Doctor Opimian’s personality is part of 
yours, perhaps the best part ; at any rate the part which attracts 
you most, isn’t it ?’ 

‘ Well, perhaps,’ said the vicar. 

‘And there are times, I have no doubt,’ pursued the stranger 
energetically—the vicar thought him just a trifle wanting in good 
taste—‘ when you wish that the comfortable material surroundings 
in which you place your amiable doctor might be yours. Beautiful 
as Boxing may be, a gem on the bosom of the Clumber Hills, | 
fancy it is a poor living, and that the surrounding society can 
hardly be agreeable to a man of your calibre.’ 

“Really, sir,’ answered the vicar with a touch of asperity, ‘I 
should prefer not to discuss my parish with one who—~’ 

‘——is a total stranger,’ broke in the little man with a keen 
sideways look, which made the vicar feel uncomfortable. Those 
eyes seemed to see right through him. ‘ Well, of course, you must 
think it odd of me to intrude upon your private affairs. But that 
is my way; you must forgive me. Believe me, what I said was 
meant in all sympathy. I hate to see a man of your capabilities 
wasted, wrapped up in this rural wadding, hampered by narrow 
circumstances. I know too well the lot of the average country 
vicar. Yokels and dull squires all round them—nobody to appre- 
ciate their sermons, not a soul who can understand the simplest 
allusion. All very well for the sporting type of parson, but not 
for a Doctor Opimian. Now, if you were Doctor Opimian in the 
flesh, you would have a nice little cellar, a library, and a good cook. 
You would ask me to lunch at the rectory—it sounds so much 
better than vicarage, doesn’t it ?—we should have a cutlet and 
a glass of sound claret, and afterwards, with a bottle of old port 
in the library, we should exchange erudite anecdotes until the 
lengthening shadows on your well-kept lawn warned me that it 
was time to fly. As it is, you might find it difficult to entertain 
a stranger as you might wish.’ 

The vicar blushed with annoyance. He was only too conscious 
of Sophronia’s probable provision—just enough cold mutton for 
two and the remains of a ground-rice shape. He felt inclined to 
seize the little man ,and shake him, shouting ‘ Well, of all the 
confounded impudence ! ’ 
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But the little man gave him no time, and there was some- 
thing compelling in his glance as he put his hand on the vicar’s 
sleeve and said, as if reading his thoughts: ‘Impudence, of course ; 
but don’t be annoyed. I should so much like to help you.’ 

‘That’s very kind of you,’ Mr. Crouch remarked coldly, ‘ but 
I don’t quite see how——’ 

‘Ah, but wait. I happen to have the presentation to several 
excellent livings. One of these will soon be falling vacant. I 
have every reason to believe that the present incumbent will get 
the Deanery of Cowchester—such a fine, broad-minded man. My 
choice is almost invariably happy: my parsons, I always say, do 
extraordinarily well. The particular living I have in mind is 
peculiarly suitable for a man of scholarly but not too ascetic tastes. 
The stipend is liberal and the duties light, for the neighbourhood 
is a rich one, and the chief landlord, a most enlightened man, has 
made the tiny village quite a model. The present incumbent finds 
it quite easy to employ a curate and a good gardener—the rectory 
has a charming old-world garden—and his cook, a native of the 
village who would probably not wish to leave, is quite first-class. 
The library is just such a room as you imagine for Doctor Opimian, 
facing south-east, cool in summer, and, thanks to central heating, 
warm in winter. Many a pleasant evening have I spent there talk- 
ing into the small hours ; for the neighbouring society, both in the 
locality and in the town near by, is singularly attractive, full of 
variety and highly cultivated. There are two or three schoiars 
who would quite hold their own with you, Mr. Crouch; a most 
agreeable poet, an artist who is rather a sad dog but excessively 
amusing, and a perfectly delightful doctor who says the maddest 
things. There are also some charming ladies whose looks are 
tolerable, and one, at least, could have ruled a Parisian salon. They 
are women of the world, conscious of their power to tempt a St. 
Antony, but always knowing with perfect tact where to draw the 
line. You are not married, I think, Mr. Crouch ?’ 

‘No, my sister Sophronia at present looks after the household 
arrangements.” 

‘Ah, yes, your sister.’ The stranger pondered for a moment 
and then seemed to dismiss the subject. ‘ Well now, Mr. Crouch,’ 
he went on brightly, ‘I have had my eye on you for some time. I 
like your opinions: I think you are a reasonable, broad-minded 
man, The only thing I am at all doubtful about is a little tendency 
to mysticism. Oh, no, don’t mistake me. In itself mysticism is 
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an excellent thing: we all have our own particular mysticism— 
the poet, the artist, the musician, even the man of affairs like 
myself. But there is a kind of mysticism which is reactionary, 
dead, unprogressive. That, I confess, I do not like; I should 
not consider that I was doing my duty if I presented a narrow 
mediaeval type of mystic to any of my livings. Now I have dis- 
cussed you with some friends whose opinion I value highly ; I will 
not deny that there have been objections in one quarter, but I 
think there is no ground for them. However, I should like you 
to reassure us and set all doubts at rest. You would, I am sure, 
find no difficulty at all.’ 

The vicar, all pleasurable trepidation, turned simultaneously 
with his companion at the end of the walk. ‘ Your proposition,’ 
he said, ‘ takes me quite by surprise. Though material advantages 
are by no means what I seek, I certainly do find the contacts of 
Great Boxing difficult for a man of my temperament ; I make this 
confession in all humility. But I am not quite sure that I under- 
stand the doubts to which you refer; if you have any specific 
questions to ask, I dare say I could clear up the matter.’ 

The little man looked as benevolent as his sharp, bird-like 
face would let him, but he spoke with considerable animation. 
‘No,’ he said, ‘ there is a better way than that. You are Doctor 
Opimian : Doctor Opimian shall speak in his own manner. May 
I recall the subject of which I was speaking before we left the 
church? That west window typifies for me the narrow, mediaeval 
spirit which, picturesque and appropriate to its childish age though 
it may have been, seems to me entirely out of keeping with the 
enlightenment of the present day.’ 

Mr. Crouch, walking along, his head bowed in reflective attention, 
murmured with assurance, ‘ Quite.’ 

‘ Of course, abstractions tend to be personified ; the opposing 
ideas we call good and evil—conceding for a moment that there 
is an ultimate opposition—are accordingly personified in the Deity 
and the Devil. Good. Now the first of these two conceptions has 
a nobility that cannot be gainsaid, inadequate as any visible repre- 
sentation must be; but in the second what a futility, what a 
poverty of imagination, what dismal want of penetration! One 
of the two fundamental forces pictured as a saturnine individual 
with pointed ears, cloven hoofs and a tail, of a uniform ruby hue 
when undressed, living with an attendant host of grotesque little 
bogeys, also ruby, in a vast subterranean furnace! Could any- 
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thing be more ridiculous, even when a Dante uses the Inferno as 
the vessel for his tremendous hatreds! And in later ages, when 
this personage is represented as visiting the earth, it is always as 
a tall and melancholy gentleman with a pointed beard and silly 
little moustache, no more suited than the traditional figure of 
Don Quixote for the existence of intense activity with which, quite 
rightly, he is credited. Many intelligent minds, no doubt, reject 
these effete notions, but they tend to linger in all spheres where 
tradition holds sway. I feel that for the credit of humanity they 
ought to be more actively combated. People are beginning to 
learn that the ultimate truths are not so simple, so firm in outline, 
as they supposed. Look at the disintegration of the atom; look 
at Einstein’s discovery. Relativity: that is perhaps as far as 
human minds will ever progress, but at least it is something to 
have got so far. Now, if you regard good and evil—to use the 
popular nomenclature—as opposing forces, as (shall we say ?) 
positive and negative electricity, does it not seem that any sym- 
bolical representation of either should be adequate to the funda- 
mental idea? Dignity demands it. Dismiss relativity, dismiss 
the higher synthesis if yon will; imagine the opposition absolute, 
but at least do not degrade the high source—to keep our simile— 
of negative electricity to the form of a disgusting ruby-coloured 
monster with a tail and a pitch-fork. Do you take me?’ 

‘Perfectly,’ said Mr. Crouch, walking fast to keep up with the 
agitated gait of the stranger, ‘perfectly; though I cannot say 
the thought has much disturbed me. It had hardly struck me 
that the traditional portrait of the Devil was likely to do much 
harm.’ 

‘Oh, but I assure you it does,’ answered the other with indigna- 
tion. ‘I find it most offensive . .. to the intelligence. Well, 
you see my point and I feel you agree. Now, what I should like 
to see would be the application to it of Doctor Opimian’s scholarly 
wit. Let him take the west window as his text—yes, I know he 
has described it already, but that would not matter—and let him 
riddle this old bogey-notion with his scorn in the Ludgate Magazine. 
I can see in my mind’s eye how delightfully he would do it, with 
learning gracefully applied and polished sarcasm. He would appeal 
irresistibly to our intelligence and our sense of humour while serving 
the main purpose of his calling by lifting our ideas on to a nobler 
plane. A successful article on those lines would clear away all 
the objections I spoke of, and I should then, without any hesitation, 
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be able to offer you the excellent living of which I spoke, whence 
if I am not mistaken, you, too, would see a deanery on the horizon, 
Will you think it over, my dear vicar ?’ 

‘Certainly, certainly ; you are very kind,’ said the vicar, who 
suspected that he had to do with a rich eccentric of an extremely 
attractive sort. ‘I will see what I can do. But may I ask whom 
I have the pleasure of . . .?’ 

‘No, no, you must excuse me,’ said the little man benevolently. 
‘I shall look for your considered answer in the next number of 
the Ludgate. Then you will hear from me.’ 

They were now at the end of the walk nearest the church door. 
The twelve strokes of noon rang solemnly from the belfry. A cloud 
was hiding the face of the sun, and one of those ominous hushes of 
early summer hung over the sobered landscape. ‘ How dark it 
has become,’ said the vicar, ‘I’m afraid we may have a shower.’ 

‘I think not,’ said the little man cheerfully, ‘ the glass is high. 
But I must be going. Ah !——’ He stepped back with an exclama- 
tion of annoyance. Mr. Crouch, being without his glasses, descried 
vaguely the form of a woman walking briskly up to the church 
porch. Just as she went in the sun, freed at its edge from the 
heavy cloud, darted a beam down upon her. 

‘How annoying!’ exclaimed the little man. ‘I know that good 
lady, and for private reasons have no wish to meet her here. I 
warn you that she is a deadly bore, and I should avoid her if I 
were you. I will go out by the far gate, if you don’t mind, just 
for a prowl round the dear old village before I leave. Good-bye, 
Mr. Crouch, I shall look forward immensely to next month’s Ludgate.’ 
He shook the vicar’s hand and walked away energetically. 

‘A very odd personality,’ said the vicar to himself, as he went 
into the vestry: ‘but I think I shall get on with him.’ Doctor 
Opimian’s next essay was as good as done: but he wouldn’t tell 
Sophronia just yet. He wondered, as he unbuttoned his cassock, 
how she would take the good news: somehow he didn’t see her at 
the prospective rectory. 


III 


Mr. Crouch had every intention of profiting by the little man’s 
warning: with an essay simmering in his brain and a dazzling 
change of fortune in prospect he had no wish to converse with tire- 
some elderly dames, and he assumed from the stranger’s tone that 
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she was elderly. Still, having put on his coat, he could not resist 
just one peep from behind the organ before leaving by the vestry 
door. Yes, as he expected, there she was by the screen bend- 
ing down to look at one of the crudely coloured saints. It was 
lucky that she had not arrived first. Then she stood upright, and 
the full light from the southern clerestory fell upon her face. Mr. 
Crouch had his second surprise of the day: the face that he saw 
was very beautiful. The vicar’s peep was a long one, for, like 
most celibate clergymen, he was affected by female beauty, and 
this was of a type he had never met before. It was not in the 
least, he decided, what he would expect in the charming matrons 
of the model village, for instance ; not warm enough to be exciting, 
not cold enough to be called statuesque. It was radiant without 
brilliance, fresh and cool without innocence, an effect of modelling 
rather than of line or colour. He could quite imagine her being 
a bore—one of those compelling bores who use their physical 
advantages mercilessly to bear you down under the tediousness 
of their minds. An American woman, perhaps, accustomed to 
have her say in the company of supine American men. She would 
be well informed and talk interminably in copious phrases of 
purest English. Mr. Crouch certainly intended to go out by the 
vestry door, but, whether through curiosity or absent-mindedness, 
he found himself walking between the choir seats towards the 
screen. Oh, well, just a few passing words if necessary and he 
would plead a parish engagement. 

As he passed through the screen the lady turned towards him 
with a smile which, in spite of himself, he found engaging. ‘I have 
been admiring your wonderfully beautiful old church,’ she said, 
in a soft musical voice. It had no trace of the American intona- 
tion, but the words were so clearly pronounced that Mr. Crouch still 
suspected New England. He bowed slightly and murmured a 
perfunctory gladness. ‘ Yes,’ she went on, ‘it is perfect; the 
proportions, the glorious old windows, and this exquisite screen, 
which I love most of all. Don’t you feel glad to come in here and 
rest your mind in this relic of a more innocent age? These symbols 
of a simpler and more childlike faith seem to me so refreshing and 
so strengthening when one comes back to them out of the flux of 
modern ideas.’ 

Decidedly American, thought Mr. Crouch: the tap turns full 
on at the slightest pressure. ‘ Quite,’ was all that he said; he 
would give her a chance to fire off one more sentence and then make 
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an excuse to fly. Instead of speaking again, however, the lady 
turned and walked slowly down the central isle: Mr. Crouch was 
compelled to follow her. Her dressmaker, he surmised, was ex- 
ceedingly good and expensive, but not French—elegance without 
smartness . . . the grey frock a little ethereal. She floated in 
it; revealing no contours. Her pale straw hat had ever so little 
the effect of an aureole . . . not a touch of chic anywhere, 
but perfect, all the same. The vicar wondered idly where such 
clever but virtuous dressmakers and milliners were to be found. 
Sophronia’s were virtuous without being clever. 

The lady fixed her eyes dreamily on the west window as she 
floated up the aisle. ‘ Yes,’ she said, as she turned towards the 
door, ‘I love the screen best. That is poetry ; your west window 
is gorgeous prose. It was right to put it where people only see 
it when they are coming out of church. Its quaint symbolism 
is a reminder that to turn away from the light brings its doom. 
Light and darkness can never be reconciled, can they ? ’ 

‘There, that will do,’ was Mr. Crouch’s internal comment, 
while mentally noting for some future conversational triumph of 
Dr. Opimian this meeting with a lovely but sententious American 
lady. But he could not get away, for the lady herself was moving 
towards the porch, and he could but see her out with politeness. 
Contrary to his intention, he had the air of being taken in tow, 
all the more when outside the church door the lady said: ‘ You 
are the vicar, Mr. Crouch, I think. I knew your mother and loved 
her dearly. How happy she would have been to see you in this 
lovely, unspoiled village! Everything in it is beautiful. I know 
you feel its beauty too: will you not show me that walk beside the 
river which you have so poetically described ? I read your clever 
articles every month, Doctor Opimian.’ 

So she knew too. ‘Doctor Opimian ’—she had said that very 
sweetly, with ever so slight a touch of mockery that seemed to 
carry on a tiny echo of criticism in the word ‘clever.’ And she 
had known his mother, a saint, whom her son had laughed at and 
adored. He was not aware she had had any friends in America. 
Well, for her sake, then—‘ I shall be delighted,’ he said, ‘ though I 
havenotmany moments. Itisthisway. Soyou knew my mother : 
I am afraid I cannot recall having had the pleasure . . .’ 

‘Ah, no,’ she said with a smile; ‘I have seen you before, 
but you were too young. You would not remember my 
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name. 
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The vicar felt a delicacy about asking her name. Perhaps she 
was some relation—obviously an idealist, too, and rather senti- 
mental. The dear mother had also been a trifle sentimental : 
she had forced him to react against sentimentality rather strongly. 
‘This is our elm-tree walk,’ was all he said as they reached the 
shady path. 

‘What a paradise!’ exclaimed his companion with quiet 
ecstasy. ‘ Let me sit down on this seat and take it allin. How 
happily the birds sing ! ’ 

He sat down obediently beside her ; it was going to be difficult 
to get away. She had the blue eyes of an Irishwoman, and for 
a middle-aged spinster, as she must be, a remarkably fresh com- 
plexion. After all, there was no hurry. 

‘How I envy you,’ she went on, ‘ being able to come here when- 
ever you want, and wander up and down beside this meadow, 
drinking in these scents and sounds and peacefully meditating 
without a harsh note to disturb your mind.’ 

Mr. Crouch laughed a little unkindly: she seemed to think 
life at Great Boxing was like a picture postcard. ‘This is the 
best time of the year, of course,’ he remarked drily. ‘It is not 
quite so entrancing in the winter. The river makes it very damp. 
And I assure you a vicar’s meditations are not always peaceful. 
Human nature, even amid the Clumber Hills, is often difficult to 
deal with.’ 

It pleased him that the lady was not at all offended. There 
was only mildness in her look as she said ‘ Oh, yes ; I know you 
think me absurdly romantic and gushing, but I’m not, really. 
I know that the life of a country vicar in a small parish, however 
lovely, is not all roses. I have stayed in many vicarages. You 
only realise the value of beauty and quiet when you haven't got 
them. Believe me, I know where your shoe pinches. This is a 
dead-alive kind of place for a cultivated man like you; the society 
is narrow and dreary, some of the old ladies are cantankerous, and 
the tradespeople very tiresome about parish matters: I suppose 
the stipend is sadly small, and you have to put up with discom- 
forts and deprivations which—well—anyhow, your dear Doctor 
Opimian knows nothing about. But tell me, would you really 
be glad to leave this place ?’ 

For a moment Mr. Crouch felt inclined to be stuffy and go away 
with a non-committal answer. But the lady had sympathy in her 
voice. No man can resist sympathy from a beautiful woman, 
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least of all a Mr. Crouch who lived in a daily atmosphere of 
Sophronia’s resignation. So he found himself being quickly opened 
like an old chest of drawers: all his difficulties and disappoint- 
ments just tumbled out like long-stored clothes under her tender 
touch. He found the process so easy and delightful that he emptied 
every drawer, keeping nothing back. Out they all came—the 
patronising tone of Lady Piers-Plowman and the obstinacy of 
Wiggs the butcher, the unresponsiveness and intemperance of the 
work-people, the dreadful singing of the choir, the everlasting 
petty distractions, the want of stimulus, the chafing of old ambitions, 
the narrow circumstances, Sophronia’s nerves and the periodical 
fits of despondency when it seemed that everything went wrong, 
that he was not the right man for Great Boxing and Great Boxing 
was distinctly not the place for him. 

‘ And yet you really love the place ? ’ asked the lady. 

‘Of course I do,’ said the vicar, ‘there is no place like it in 
England.’ Having disencumbered himself he felt as blithe and 
airy as a lark. ‘ But I doubt if Sophronia does,’ he added. 

‘ Ah, yes, your sister,’ she pondered a moment, and then seemed 
to dismiss the subject. ‘So you would like to be Doctor Opimian 
in the flesh ? Excuse my curiosity, but that gentleman who was 
with you when I came in—was he after you ?’ 

‘ Well—er——’ stuttered the vicar with embarrassment. 

‘There, you need not be so surprised. I know the gentleman 
well,’ 

‘Rather eccentric, I should say, but an interesting man, 
very.” 

“Yes, he can be pleasant enough when he chooses, but he is 
worse than eccentric. I know his little ways. Tell me, was it a 
comfortable living ? ’ 

At this sudden thrust the vicar blushed: he was quite at a 
loss. 

‘I thought so,’ she went on. ‘I know the place well. I used 
to go there a good deal before the money came: that drove me 
out. It is a very rich neighbourhood. Clever heads and slothful 
souls. Have you ever had jaundice ? ’ 

The inconsequences of this lady were really astonishing. ‘ No, 
indeed,’ he said, rather mutinously. 

‘ Well,’ she continued, blandly looking at him, ‘ you soon would 
have if you went there. You don’t look the man to stand rich 
living. Jaundice and indigestion, that’s what you'd get: worse 
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still, like all the men that gentleman gets hold of, you would find 
your inner springs drying up. They all do. Even your Doctor 
Opimian has an inner spring, hasn’t he? That’s what I like about 
him. Under his man-of-the-world exterior he has a deep sense 
of the great mysteries. I imagine him sometimes wearing a hair 
shirt under his broad-cloth. You don’t mean him to have just 
a bright smooth exterior and a dry husk underneath ? ’ 

‘ That is very discriminating of you,’ said the vicar with pleasure. 
‘No, my doctor is not a worldly man at bottom.’ 

‘Then why don’t you ask me to lunch ? ’ 

Exasperating creature, thought Mr. Crouch, bent on touching 
the tender spots. Oh, these Americans! Sophronia and cold 
mutton was the answer, of course, but he could hardly say so. 
Yet, how pleasant it would have been to invite her to a cutlet and 
a glass of claret. ‘ A cutlet and a glass of claret, if you will do 
me the honour, dear Madam.’ Quite an Opimianesque phrase— 
easy to say, hard to realise. ‘I am ashamed to say that, at such 
short notice, the vicarage could hardly offer you a sufficient enter- 
tainment,’ was his reply. 

‘Don’t look so reproachful,’ she answered gaily, ‘as if I was 
sneering at you. What are you going to have for lunch? Cold 
mutton to eat, perhaps tapioca pudding, and water to drink. 
Not what Doctor Opimian offers his guests. All the same, supposing 
the poor man had only cold mutton and water to offer, wouldn’t 
he make the best of it? Wouldn’t he now, the artful old thing! 
I can hear him saying, ‘“ Madam, our fare is humble, but it has 
the true English flavour. A slice now of this Clumber mutton, cut 
near the bone, the sweetest part of theshoulder; and may I recom- 
mend just a suspicion of this pickle: amari aliquid, just to temper 
the richness. And this earthen crock—never serve water but in 
a pitcher, madam—has been filled at the purest spring in all the 
Kingdom, my fons Bandusiae, which I will champion against all the 
mountain rills of Scotland. But you must not sip it, dear lady : 
a good draught now, before our morsel of cheese!” Haven't I got 
the style 2’ 

In spite of himself Mr. Crouch laughed: and she couldn’t be 
American after all to make fun of him like that. 

‘Excellent. Just what he would have said. I repent my 
incivility. There ts cold mutton, I strongly suspect, and it is 
just on one o’clock. Won’t you come in and have some ?’ 

She got up and held out her hand. ‘I should like to, but I 
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am afraid I must refuse to-day. I must get back to where I came 
from. But another time if I come to Great Boxing—and I do s0 
hope you will still be here—it would give me the greatest pleasure, 
I shall come without warning, though.’ 

‘I believe Doctor Opimian will be here,’ he said, as he took 
her hand, ‘ and ready to do the honours.’ 

‘But I wonder what his sister Sophronia will say ? ’ she suggested. 

Something exceedingly tiresome, he felt certain. Sophronia 
would be quite capable of asking why the visitor hadn’t brought 
sandwiches of her own. Oh, bother Sophronia ! 

‘ But mayn’t I know your name ?’ he pleaded. 

‘Oh, what does a name matter?’ she answered. ‘ Think of 
me as an old friend of your mother’s. Perhaps, if Icomeagain .. . 
but now good-bye. I must sit alone here for a few minutes before 
I go. It is so beautiful.’ She gave him her hand,-and her smile 
seemed to irradiate the elm-tree walk. 

The vicar took off his hat and went away: he, too, wanted to 
be alone—to be by himself and think. 


IV 


In the hall of the vicarage, on the dilapidated hatstand, lay a 
note for him in Sophronia’s spidery handwriting. 


‘Lunch is all ready : don’t wait for me. Mrs. Marshall called 
and asked me to go and look at her roses. I am riding over with her 
to Little Boxing and shall probably stay to lunch.’ 


Mrs. Marshall at Little Boxing kept a good cook: trust Sophronia 
to take the chance of a free meal when it offered. Well, he must 
sit down alone for lunch. Yes, cold mutton and the remains of 
a ground-rice shape. Anyhow, he would have some jam with the 
shape. Jaundice and indigestion ... there was something in 
that . . . and very little to do. . . the smug rector of a rich 
parish. . . . Perhaps he was hardly the man for such a living . . . 
it would need a revivalist . . . and that article . . . not really 
quite in his line . . . no, decidedly not. . . . After all, he got 
along at Great Boxing very well . . . only he must try a little 
harder. . . . If only Sophronia were just a little less . . . just a 
little more like the beautiful lady. . . . Poor Sophronia, she ought 
to have married . . . and then perhaps he . . . Well, well, she 
ought to be back by now. He looked at the clock. It was half- 
past two. He would go up and sort out his papers. 
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Half an hour later came a violent ringing at the bell. Mary 
Piper opened the door and came running up to the study, pale in 
the face, but still impersonal. ‘Come down, please, sir,’ she said 
in a hollow voice ; ‘ they’ve brought Miss Sophronia.’ Mr. Crouch 
hurried down the stairs to find Sophronia, with a frightful cut on her 
forehead, being gently lifted by two men out of the butcher’s cart. 
They laid her on the sofa in the drawing-room. ‘ We found her 
lying all of a heap with her bike atop half-way down Fulton Hill 
where the road turns. She’s middlin’ bad, I reckon.’ Mr. Crouch 
told them to go for the doctor at once, and took his sister’s limp 
hand. She opened her eyes and began to talk in staccato whispers. 
‘The brake gave . . . just on the hill . . . the little man in the 
dark suit . . . suddenly round the corner . . . lost control... 
that’s the worst of cheap bicycles ... if only...’ Then she 
lost consciousness again. The doctor came and looked serious. 
He sent a nurse, and for a fortnight darkness lay upon the vicarage, 
Yet, looking back, the vicar realised that never, till then, had he 
known the heart of Boxing. 


They said she was much changed by that accident, of which 


she could never give a clear account. They tapped their foreheads 
sympathetically when they spoke of her. A little touched, and 
no wonder, poor thing: she was too vague to do housekeeping, so 
Mary Piper had to go. Lady Piers-Plowman insisted on finding 
a decent cook-general for the vicarage out of her own establishment. 
What astonished the vicar was his sister’s serenity: she never 
complained and seemed quite contented. With half her wits she 
had lost all her grievances. There was no question of going any- 
where else while she was alive: it would have been too awkward. 
They grew old at Great Boxing. The beautiful lady never came. 
Once or twice from the pulpit the vicar fancied he descried her 
among the congregation, and hurried out of the vestry door to 
meet her after the service; but she was never there. Doctor 
Opimian’s essays ambled on. They began to sell quite respectably 
in America. When he died, the vicar was buried near the elm 
walk in the churchyard. One of the old men sorrowfully spoke 
his epitaph: ‘’E was a good parson: ’e endured all classes.’ 
Sophronia did not seem to feel his death deeply. They gave her 
a cottage where the devoted cook cherished her like a child. When 
she was very old she died too, and they buried her next her 
brother. 





THREE FOREIGNERS IN LONDON, 1584-1619. 
II. 


LupoLtp voN WEDEL. 


In the CornaILL MaGazinE for August 1920 appeared some account 
of the experiences of these ‘Three Foreigners in London,’ but in 
that article it was not possible to do more than sketch in outline the 
main features of London as it appeared to the foreigner in Tudor 
and Stuart times. Some further details may now be added from 
their record. 

The second of the three travellers in question and the first in point 
of time was Lupold von Wedel, who was in London between August 
1584 and April 1585, and whose narrative, printed in ‘ Baltische 
Studien,’ vol. 45 (1895), pp. 310-366, is in many respects of peculiar 
and abiding interest. In the following paraphrase and extracts 
I have tried to keep as closely as possible to the original, but Wedel 
was an uneducated man, and his obscure and rather cryptic 
German is difficult to render satisfactorily into English. The year 
of his visit was remarkable for its unrest. Alengon, the Queen’s 
suitor, was dead, the arrest of Throckmorton in 1583 and his dis- 
closures had revealed the gravity of catholic disaffection at home, 
while the threat of invasion from abroad was constant and menacing. 
When Wedel arrived, the assassination of the Prince of Orange was 
only a month old: attempts had been made on the Queen’s life : 
the whole country was in a state of high nervous tension, and at 
the Parliament summoned in November 1584 it was deemed 
necessary to pass a special measure against the Catholics for the 
protection of the Queen’s person and the continuance of the Realm 
in peace. Except for the execution of William Parry, which he 
witnessed, and a certain amount of difficulty in obtaining a passport 
for his visit to Scotland, these troubles are not strikingly reflected 
in Wedel’s narrative, although he was curiously well informed on 
many matters of public interest. The daily life of the people, as 
in other and more recent times of stress, went on comparatively 
undisturbed, and the foreigner accomplished his round of sights, 
took his pleasure in the shows and pageants and listened to the 
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gossip of the day without much regard for crowned heads, con- 
spiracies, and crimes of violence. 

Wedel’s ship arrived in the Thames on August 16, after a 
troublesome crossing from Flushing. The anchor was dropped six 
miles below the city, and Wedel and his companions proceeded in a 
smaller craft to London itself, turning in at ‘The White Bear.’ 
The first few days were spent in endeavouring, with the aid of an 
interpreter, to get a passport for him and his companions to travel 
to Scotland. The Court was then absent from London, and Wal- 
singham the Secretary of State was not easy to find. Wedel went 
first to Richmond, then to Hampton Court, and eventually found 
him at Oatlands, where, after some trouble, to the surprise of every- 
body, a passport was granted. Wedel put it in his pocket and 
commenced his sight-seeing. 

Richmond and Hampton Court made a great impression upon 
him, the former a fine building with numerous towers and chimneys, 
the latter so large that it seemed to be a town initself. The interior 
was wonderfully beautiful, while the gardens were extensive and 
well supplied with ponds of a peculiar kind, which were kept empty 
when there were no fish in them and were filled when they were 
restocked. 

Wedel was a great lover of shows and pageants, and while in 
London he certainly seems to have had his fillofthem. He describes 
the bull and bear-baiting at ‘a round building with three galleries 
one over the other ’ at Southwark (presumably the Bear Garden), 
where three bears were baited, after which came a horse and then a 
bull which did great mischief to the dogs. This was followed by a 
puppet show or motion, little men and women walking about and 
dancing and wrestling, and later bread and fruit were thrown down 
for which the people scrambled and fought, and whilst they were 
so engaged rockets and other fireworks were exploded from all sides, 
causing a great tumult and uproar. On St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
August 24, Wedel witnessed the procession of the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen with heralds and outriders to a field adjoining the fair, 
where a tent was pitched in which wrestling bouts and games of 
skill took place, the victors being rewarded with a money prize of 
three shillings each. The Lord Mayor was dressed in a scarlet 
gown with a gold chain about his neck. Before him were carried 
a sceptre, sword and cap, and he was attended by the Aldermen, 
also in scarlet gowns with gold chains, the whole company being on 
horseback. 
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On August 25 a visit was paid to Westminster Abbey. Wedel 
was much interested in the Coronation chair upon which he sat 
himself. ‘ In this chair,’ he writes, ‘a stone is fastened upon which 
Jacob the Patriarch is said to have rested : let him believe it who 
will.’ He then inspected the state sword, believed to have been 
carried and used by Edward III in battle, which was so heavy that it 
could scarcely be lifted and which, as we learn from another traveller, 
bore a wolf in copper on the handle together with the letters I.N.R.1, 
the inscription and figure having both long since disappeared. In 
another chapel (? the old Lady Chapel) was the body of Catherine 
of Valois, Queen of Henry V—Henry’s: ‘ beautiful Kate ’—which 
was ‘ well embalmed like the dead bodies in Egypt,’ and was lying 
in a coffin unburied to be opened by anybody that pleased. Henry 
VII’s chapel does not seem to have impressed him deeply. He 
admires its construction and arrangement, but of its exquisite 
workmanship there is no word. Within, the relics of so much pomp 
and greatness—‘ sands dropt from the ruined sides of Kings ’— 
sufficient even at this time one would think to have stirred the 
imagination of the dullest of travellers, are nothing more than 


so many piles of stones too numerous to be described in detail. 


‘ All the tombs [he writes] are above ground and are made of 
marble, very noble and fine, at great expense, and in order that 
everyone may see what manner of person each one was, be it man 
or woman, the likeness as large as life—body and head—is sculp- 
tured or cast and placed above the tomb.’ 


The tomb of Margaret, Countess of Lennox, the mother of Henry 
Darnley, with the kneeling effigies of her children about her, is 
described as ‘ delightful to behold,’ and that is all. 

The old palace of Bridewell, which had already been converted 
into a place of detention for undesirables, was visited next. Wedel 
seems to have been misled by the account given him of the extensive 
alterations carried out between 1515 and 1521, and to haveimagined , 
that the place was built at this time, for he tells us that it was put 
up in six weeks to house Charles V when he came to England and 
that, when the sovereigns quarrelled, Henry VIII had retaliawd 
by turning it over to the use of strumpets and rogues. The inmates 
worked a kind of treadmill—hemp-beating seems to have been 4 
later institution—and were whipped, men and women, twice 


weekly. 
The same day after dinner he went to the Tower which he calls 
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Julius Caesar’s castle. He found it closely guarded by soldiers 
with fifty pieces of cannon in position. He was first shown a great 
lance so thick in the handle that he could not span it—‘ he must 
have been a splendid fellow who used it.’ This was probably the 
lance said to have belonged to Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
which may still be seen among the weapons. Wedel inspected the 
armouries, the tapestries, jewels and bed-furniture, and was much 
surprised to find people minting money there. He was told that 
in the armouries there was sufficient material to equip 10,000 men, 
which quite frankly he does not believe, and as a soldier he may be 
taken to have known something about it. There must, however, 
have been more arms and armour there in his day than at any 
period within the next hundred years, as a large quantity of material 
was issued during the Civil War and much was lost. 

On August 26 a visit was paid to the old palace at Whitehall. 
Wedel first describes the tilt-yard, the tennis court and bowling 
green, and continues : 


‘We went then into the Queen’s garden, past thirty-four lofty 
painted pillars on the top of which, remarkably true to life, are a 
number of fine animals carved in wood with gilt horns, together 
with flags bearing the Queen’s arms. In the middle of the garden 
isa remarkable sun-dial. Between the growing plants there are 
fine and pleasant walks very ingeniously arranged, with shrubs on 
either side fashioned like seats. Close to this garden is an orchard 
which is laid out under the trees with sweet-smelling plants.’ 


Inside the palace he describes the various pictures in the galleries 
and rooms, in particular a curiously projected likeness of Edward 
VI, one of those optical illusions very common at the time, called 
perspectives : 


‘ Like perspectives, which rightly gazed upon 
Show nothing but confusion : eyed awry 
Distinguish form.’—(Richard II, Act II, Sc. 2.) 


This particular curiosity was so contrived that when viewed 
from in front it resembled nothing human, but when looked at with 
the aid of a piece of metal with a hole in it ‘ you see a fine well- 
formed face into which the ugly painted face transforms itself, 
which must be regarded as a great marvel.’ Wedel also visited the 
Queen’s audience chamber and bedroom, the former a large and 
lofty apartment hung with battle pictures, the latter all gilt in its 
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upper parts, but having only one window. , He was then conducted 
along a corridor leading across the water which was hung on both 
sides with shields, beautifully inscribed with striking mottoes. 


‘The shields come to be here in this way. The Queen holds 
twice a year, first on her birthday and then on her coronation day, 
a grand tournament. Whoever wishes to contend must first obtain 
permission from the Queen, and if she is pleased to approve he 
presents her with a shield, which shields are all hung up here.’ 


We next have a description of a ‘green place "—not easy to 
identify—round which were broad walks in which people could 
promenade up and down. In the middle was a pulpit, from which 
sermons were preached by direction of the Queen, the people 
standing on the paths below. The banqueting hall—Stow’s ‘old, 
rotten, slight-builded banqueting house ’—is described as lofty and 
spacious and full of windows. Inside this building were benches 
and seats one over the other so that a lot of people could sit there, 
and the roof above was hung with foliage and bushes. 


‘ Here, when foreigners are at Court, the Queen provides all kinds 
of distractions, and above in the bushes or foliage there are quantities 
of birds which sing beautifully. We were then taken to a room in 
which was a red velvet chest, six spans long, two high, and three 
broad, which King Philip of Spain brought with him to England 
when he married Queen Mary, which was filled with precious stones 
and other gold stuffs, jewels, and necklaces.’ 


After this Wedel inspected certain articles of the Queen’s ward- 
robe, including a beautiful cloth of red velvet ornamented with gold, 
which she took with her on the royal barge when she travelled by 
water. He was also shown the portrait or counterfeit of a giant 
who was fourteen-and-a-half spans high, a native of Antwerp who 
had come to England, as well as sundry other curiosities and marvels. 
‘ In summa,’ says he, ‘this house is throughout most royally and 
delightfully arranged inside, although outside it is not remarkable, 
since the other houses in which I have been are externally much 
finer, but internally they do not equal it.’ 

On August 30 Wedel set off for Scotland in company with a 
number of friends. It is not possible to describe his experiences 
there, but they were many and varied and kept him away from 
London until the middle of October. On Sunday, October 18, he 
was again at Hampton Court, where the Queen then was, and he 
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gives us a picturesque account of her stately progress to prayers in 
the chapel. 


‘In front of her came her guards, all tall, strong, picked fellows 
(there are said to be 200 of them, but they were not all present), 
with gilt halberds and crimson coats lined with black velvet. 
Behind and in front were the Queen’s arms of beaten silver. Then 
came the gentlemen and councillors, two of whom carried each a 
Queen’s sceptre ; after them came one bearing the Queen’s sword 
in a red velvet sheath, picked out with gold and decorated with 
precious stones and large pearls. Then followed the Queen in black, 
because she was in mourning for the Prince of Orange and the Duke 
of Alencon, wearing on each side of her curled hair a large pearl 
about the size of a hazel-nut. Those who stood near her on both 
sides fell upon their knees, she bearing herself very graciously, 
receiving the petitions of poor and rich with modest carriage. 
Behind her came a Countess who bore her train. Twenty-two 
maidens followed, all children of noblemen and gentlemen of quality, 
then came twenty-four noblemen called “ Janseirer” in English 
(he refers to the Queen’s gentlemen pensioners) with small pikes 
of whom she is said to have one hundred, but they are not all in 
waiting at the same time, but are changed about. The way along 
which the Queen passed as far as the chapel was lined with the 
guard having their weapons drawn, but because it was late in the 
day there was no sermon, only singing and prayers. Afterwards 
the Queen went to her chamber in the same manner as before, but 
when the people fell upon their knees she said in English, “‘ danke 
ju mit alle mi Harte.” Then eight trumpeters dressed in red 
trumpeted her to table, which they did very well, after that two 
drummers and one piper performed in the English fashion. Then 
we returned to our inn.” 


Wedel and his companions were staying at Kingston. Earlier 
in that year Raleigh’s expedition had returned from Roanoke, 
bringing with them two of the natives, who seem to have 
attracted a great deal of notice, and who were to be seen there in 
Raleigh’s house. Wedel and his fellow travellers presented them- 
selves at the house, and, although there is nothing to show whether 
they actually interviewed Raleigh, they duly inspected the natives, 
“who in face and body were like the white Moors. They had a 
rough cloth and wild beast skins about them, but no shirts, and wore 
skins at the loins. . . . No one could understand them and they 
behaved themselves childishly and sheepishly.” These men were 
apparently a great novelty at this time, but later on natives seem 
to have been shipped across in large numbers. In 1601 we find the 
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Queen complaining bitterly of the numbers of ‘ negars and black- 
amoores which had crept into the Realm—mostly infidels without 
understanding of Christ and His gospel,’ and steps had to be taken 
for transporting them out of the country. 

On October 28 we find Wedel in London again in time for the 
Lord Mayor’s show, which was always held on October 29 until the 
alteration of the style in 1752. On the 28th the swearing-in took 
place, and we are given a long account of the procession on the 
following day, unfortunately too long for translation here. The 
first part of the show by water to Westminster Hall, with its crowds 
of boats gaily decorated with flags and streamers, the trumpetings 
and music and the firing of salutes, were very similar to the festivi- 
ties described by Busino in the previous article. Wedel followed 
as far as Westminster Hall, which was so packed, not only with men 
but also with women, ‘who in England must be present at every- 
thing,’ that, in spite of the size of the building, it was impossible to 
get in or out. Eventually, however, Wedel managed to escape and 
hurried back to the Guildhall by water, where he inspected the 
banqueting hall, ‘where were sixty long tables, each about twenty 
paces long,’ and even the kitchens where the banquet was being 
prepared, the expense of which he estimates at £500. He then 
repaired to the ‘ broadest street in London ’ to see the rest of the 
procession. There were outriders, trumpeters, pipers, lackeys and 
a guard of honour, as well as great triumphal cars, filled with 
ravishingly pretty girls who greatly interested him. The streets 
were packed with people agog with excitement, and it was only with 
the aid of officials using squirts that a passage could be made for 
the procession. After the banquet the Lord Mayor paid a visit to 
St. Paul’s, where a service was held. ‘Thus,’ says Wedel, ‘is the 
burgomaster or mayor elected here, who later is knighted by the 
Queen. He is forced to keep open table for the whole year while heis 
mayor, which is a great contrast to our German burgomasters. Heis 
also addressed as My Lord or Sir (with his wife) so long as he lives.’ 

The next excitement was the entry of the Queen into London on 
November 12. On the outskirts of the City she was welcomed by 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and the entry was witnessed by an 
enthusiastic populace. The Queen, who was attended by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Treasurer, Walsingham, and 
a numerous ‘train of guards and gentlemen-at-arms, rode in 


‘a gilt carriage which was open at the sides and covered with 4 
crimson velvet awning enriched with gold and pearls. In front of 
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the carriage were three plumes, and behind were a further three 
composed of many colours. Four brown horses, richly caparisoned, 
drew the carriage, the driver being dressed in red satin, bearing 
the Queen’s arms before and behind and adorned with roses of gilt 
and beaten silver. She sat alone in the carriage, dressed in white, 
and spoke to the people, “ Gott seve mi peppel,” upon which the 
people replied, ‘‘ Gott seve hor grass,” which they cried out con- 
tinually and fell upon their knees. The Queen, sitting in her fine 
carriage and being alone, looked like the goddesses as one is 
accustomed to paint them.’ 


Whether the goddess, who was then in her fifty-sixth year, was 
already wrinkled and aged with black teeth and false hair, as de- 
scribed by Henzner nine years later, does not appear : but perhaps 
Wedel was wisely silent. Immediately behind the carriage rode 
the Earl of Leicester, and as the Queen entered the palace of St. 
James’s the bells commenced to peal with joy. 

Five days later Wedel attended the annual Tournament at 
Whitehall. About noon the Queen took her place with her 
ladies at a window overlooking the tilt-yard, which opened on to a 
flight of steps leading down to the tilt-yard itself. Here were 
stages and boards crowded with men, women and girls, who had paid 
eighteen pence each for standing room (a very considerable sum 
when one realises that the purchasing power of money was then at 
least five times greater than at the beginning of the present century), 
while a large concourse of people thronged the yard itself. The 
jousters were heralded with a flourish of trumpets, each one entering 
the lists, together with his retainers, clad in some distinctive dress, 
some attired like wild people, some like Irishmen ‘with long hair 
reaching down to their waists like women,’ others with half-moons 
on their heads. Some rode in with their horses arrayed like 
elephants, others in cars which propelled themselves without horses, 
everyone, in fact, dressed and decked out according to taste. 

As soon as any champion appeared in the tilt-yard his attendant 
mounted the steps, approached the Queen and spoke a rhymed 
address in her honour, performing at the same time certain drolleries 
and feats of skill to the great delight of the spectators, and so that 
even the Queen herself was often forced to laugh. Permission 
having been obtained, the contest began, the jousting lasting until 
five o’clock, and many lances being broken. The Queen then 
summoned to her Philip Earl of Arundel, son of the Duke of Nor- 
folk who had been beheaded in 1572, and Lord Oxford, Burghley’s 
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ill-conditioned son-in-law, and awarded them the prizes. This, it 
must be remembered, took place in 1584 after Arundel had been long 
in disgrace, and is another instance of the Queen’s anxiety to com- 
pensate in some way for the father’s death. As is well known, he 
repaid the Queen’s clemency by taking his father’s place at the 
head of the disaffected Catholics, and five months later Wedel saw 
him taken to the Tower, where he died in 1595. 

On November 25 the Queen opened Parliament in state, and 
Westminster was astir with excitement. Wedel describes how the 
streets at Westminster were swept and garnished and sprinkled with 
sand, and later the Queen, wearing her parliament robes and riding 
in a sumptuous litter ‘like a covered bed,’ passed from Whitehall to 
the Parliament House, attended by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
and the members of Parliament, likewise in their robes. After 
service in the Abbey she proceeded to the Parliament House and 
was escorted to a chamber in which was a canopy very beauti- 
fully adorned with pieces of velvet and gold and silver and pearls, 
beneath which, upon the throne, she took her seat. The benches 
round about the chamber were covered with red satin, and in the 
middle of the room were four woolsacks covered with red cloth 
arranged in the form of a square, the walls being hung with 
tapestry. 

‘In front, at the end of the woolsacks, towards the door, was a 
low rail covered with red satin, placed right across the room. On 
the one woolsack, which was close to the Queen’s chair, sat the Lord 
Chancellor with his back to the Queen ; on the other, to the right, 
sat three judges, and on a third, to the left, three secretaries. Beyond 
the rail, but close to it, sat two writers, on the benches round about 
sat, on the right hand, twenty bishops, two viscounts, one count, and, 
on the left, twenty earls and twenty knights. In this manner 
Parliament opened and sat daily until Christmas, but without the 
Queen, who is only present on the first and last day. On the Holy 
Day (Christmas) it adjourned, but commenced again and sat until 
Easter, when it was once more adjourned but not dissolved, and was 
to resume its sitting again ; but in the meantime I departed.’ 


Wedel tells us that the main business to be settled by this Parlia- 
ment was the question of succession, as the people did not want the 
King of Scotland to be King of England. The question, however, 
was shelved by the Queen, and Parliament had to be content with 
voting subsidies and passing a measure embodying the Bond o 
Association. Elizabeth was a mistress of procrastination. 
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We now come to what is perhaps the most interesting episode 
in Wedel’s account of England, the description of a State Ball at 
Greenwich. This took place on December 27. He first saw the 
Queen proceed to church and then—a somewhat unusual privilege— 
was allowed to watch her at dinner. The table was set under a 
golden canopy while the Queen was in church. Forty silver-gilt 
dishes, small and great, were carried in by bearers—all gentlemen 
of consequence, or noblemen, who made obeisance three times 
whenever they entered the room, although the Queen was not 
present. On returning from church the Queen was conducted to 
her table where she sat alone: ‘ during the rest of the year she is 
not to be seen by anybody, and a foreigner can only see her eat on 
Feast days.’ After she was seated, a table was laid at the end of 
the room, at which sat five countesses. A very young gentleman 
in black carved for the Queen, and another about the same age, clad 
in green, served the wine; he was forced to kneel so long as the 
Queen was drinking, after which he rose and refilled. At the table 
stood a number of well-known men, Howard of Effingham, the Lord 
Chamberlain, Leicester, the Master of the Household, Lord Hert- 
ford (Beauchamp), ‘who is spoken of among the English as the 
successor to the Crown,’ Hatton and others, having white wands in 
their hands—‘ fine old men, all of them.’ When the Queen desired 
to speak to one of them, which often happened, she called him to her 
side, and he was obliged to remain kneeling until she told him to 
tise, thereupon he would get up, make the Queen a low bow, retire 
into the middle of the room, make another bow, and rejoin his 
friends. On both sides of the room, but away from the table, stood 
a number of gentlemen, knights and ladies, and music was played 
all the time the Queen was at table. Dinner did not take long, and 
when it was finished, two bishops said grace, and three earls, among 
whom was Philip Earl of Arundel, came forward bearing a large 
silver vessel which they presented to the Queen kneeling. Two 
older gentlemen carried towels. Before washing, the Queen called 
her chamberlain to her and handed him a ring. Then she washed 
her hands, received back the ring and took her place to view the 
dance. 

‘The gentlemen and ladies joined hands as in Germany, the 
former putting on their hats, although otherwise none may wear 
a hat in the Queen’s chamber, be he as famous as he will. They 
then took their places behind one another, as in Germany, all the 
men and ladies wearing gloves. Although the dance commenced 
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in German fashion, it was nevertheless not the same, but they took 
certain steps forward and then back, finally leaving each other and 
changing partners, but each one going back to his own partner at 
the right time. They frequently bowed to each other during the 
dance, (the men) at each bow taking off their hats to the ladies, 
There were in the dance a number of gentle and pretty women with 
magnificent dresses.’ 


Only the more notable and sedate people took part in this dance 
(which seems to have been the Spanish pavane), but it was followed 
by a galliard, in which the young people danced to their hearts’ 
content, the gentlemen in doublet and hose, having put off their 
weapons and coats. Then the Queen called a halt and retired to 
her room. During the dance, however, she had summoned to her 
side several people, old and young, and had kept them kneeling 
while she talked to them. She chatted pleasantly to all, but joked 
particularly with ‘Master or Captain’ Raleigh, as Wedel calls 
him, 

‘ putting her finger under his chin, telling him that he had a smut 
there, making as if to remove it with her handkerchief, but he was 
beforehand and removed it himself. They say that she now loves 
him before all others, which is well to be believed, since two years 
ago he could scarcely keep a single servant : now he has received 
so much from her that he keeps five hundred.’ 


On March 2 Wedel witnessed the execution of that extraordinary 
person, Dr. William Parry, who had been convicted of conspiring 
against the Queen’s life. Wedel evidently bases his account of 
Parry’s early life and his correspondence with the Queen’s enemies 
abroad, as well as the details of the conspiracy itself, on the general 
talk of the town, and on the whole he is well-informed. He no 
doubt also purchased a copy of one of the numerous confessions 
which were published at this time, as Burghley complains, by 
‘ divers busy printers,’ and, as he had been here for over six months, 
he probably knew sufficient English to understand its contents. 
He gives, however, one particular which does not appear in the 
report printed in the State trials. It is there stated that Parry 
had intended to stab the Queen, but had been so appalled by her 
likeness to Henry VIII that his courage failed him. Wedel’s 
account is as follows : 


‘ At the end of one day the said doctor came to the Queen, who 
was alone in her chamber, having a knife in his sleeve intending to 
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stab her. As she saw him she said to him ‘“ Doctor, do you know 
what I dreamt this night ?” On his replying “No,” she said “I 
dreamt that one of my veins was opened and much blood poured 
from it.” Thereupon the doctor was afraid, and thought she must 
have known his intention, and fell in a swoon. The Queen had him 
restored, thinking that his terror had been occasioned by her dream 
because he was so attached to her, and loved him more than ever. 
As he came then to his companion he told him what had happened 
and urged him to try if he could accomplish the murder. The other 
was agreeable, and entered the Palace, but as soon as he saw the 
Queen he became afraid, and falling upon his knees he begged for 
mercy and confessed all.’ 


Parry was dragged on a hurdle from the Tower to Palace Yard where 
he was hanged and quartered, his head being set up on London 
Bridge. 

‘As the Queen heard this of the Doctor [writes Wedel], 
she descended into her garden and wept, and said she marvelled 
why so many people were threatening her life, she beat her breast 
and cried out that she had neither defence nor weapons, but was 
only a miserable woman, would to God in Heaven that He would 
take her home to Himself and thus have pity on her.’ 


Parry had been in trouble before and had been so leniently treated 
that people were beginning to ask why ‘ he had hung so long upon 
the hook before being hoisted up.’ The fact is that the Queen 
was really attracted by this specious rogue, and was genuinely 
distressed at his treachery. Wayward, shiftly, unreal, and heartless 
she may have been in public and private affairs, but Wedel’s few 
words bring Gloriana very close to us in her grief. 

Wedel’s money was now running short, and it was time for him 
to be gone, and on April 23 he embarked on a ship bound for Ham- 
burg. At Gravesend he had some difficulty with a Moorish servant 
he was taking back with him and for whom he had no passport, but 
eventually he obtained permission to ship him, and on the 28th he 
put out to sea. He concludes his narrative with some general 
observations on England which are curious, if not always quite 
accurate. He was much impressed with the wealthy condition of 
all classes, the gentlefolk and noblemen living in magnificent state 
and keeping more servants than he had seen anywhere else in the 
whole of his life, while the peasants lived better and kept a finer 
table than the noblemen in Germany: ‘ He must be a poor peasant,’ 
he says, ‘ who does not have silver-gilt salt-cellars, silver goblets 
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and spoons.’ It is interesting to learn, too, that the law of primo- 
geniture in England had the effect of forcing the younger sons into 
service, or, failing that, into highway robbery! The climate he 
finds to be temperate, not too hot in summer nor too cold in winter, 
very much, in fact, the same as in France. 


Sufficient has been written to show that in Wedel we have a 
traveller of intelligence and charm, who supplements the existing 
accounts of England at this time in many unexpected and interesting 
particulars. He was content to record what he saw and heard, and 
was simple enough to take a frank and whole-hearted delight in 
the scenes he describes. One would like to know how, with his 
limited knowledge of English, he was able to keep so closely in touch 
with everyday gossip and affairs. He was familiar with public 
opinion concerning the vexed question of the succession : he knew 
all about the disgrace of the Earl of Arundel : he repeats the com- 
mon scandal about the Queen’s relations with Leicester and Hatton, 
and other instances could be quoted from many passages in his 
journal concerning matters which might well be outside the notice 


of the ordinary foreigner, but upon which he contrived to be well-_. 
informed. In whatever way it was achieved, it was apparently a 
business with him to find out what the people he describes were 
thinking and saying—no mean qualification for any traveller, 
ancient or modern. 


Matcoum Letts. 
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We made the acquaintance of Dan Potter in the summer of 1918 ; 
that is to say, we began about that time to be vaguely conscious of 
a tall, lanky figure crowned with a shock of red hair, who generally 
brought up the tail of Factory deputations. At first, I suppose, it 
was his hair which distinguished him to us from his fellow-members 
on the Works Committee. Certainly he never said very much, but 
sat with a dreamy eye glued to the pattern on the General Manager’s 
carpet. Hints, however, reached us that his powers of speech 
returned to him in the more congenial air of the Factory, and on 
two occasions we were given to understand that proposals which we 
had made had been turned down because Potter had spoken against 
them. Consequently we began to take some interest in him, and 
had not the Armistice supervened it is possible that Potter might 
have ceased to become an indispensable for the production of 
munitions of war, and that the Factory’s gain would have been 
the Army’s loss. From 1916 to 1918 there was a splendid way of 
getting rid of troublesome people. 

The War, however, was over, and like a great many other people, 
and in the good time of our lords and masters, the Ministry of 
Munitions, we beat our swords into ploughshares or their equivalent. 
In other words, we despatched a quarter of a million pounds worth 
of shell-making plant to a Ministry depot (where it was first stored 
in the open for six months, and then sold at a fraction of its original 
cost). Afterwards we installed a lot of machinery for our new work, 
the building of railway carriages and wagons. In the interval, 
while the old plant was being sent off and before the new plant had 
come in, most of our war-time employees drifted away to other 
jobs, and only a skeleton staff remained with us. Among those who 
left, without much mutual regret, were the majority of the old 
Works Committee. 

There followed some months of painful struggling with a dilatory 
Ministry and a collection of contractor who excused all their short- 
comings by pointing to the Moulders’ Strike. At the end of 1919 
we reopened our doors and offered rolling stock to a world which 
at first seemed to consist almost entirely of those who wanted 
railway wagons and could not pay for them, and those who could 
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pay for them and did not want them. As the year advanced, 
however, orders trickled in, workpeople were engaged, and the 
Factory began to look more like its old self again. 

Before long, therefore, we found it necessary to revive the 
Works Committee, and that body, newly elected and equipped with 
Chairman and Secretary, presented itself for the inspection and 
approval of the Management. They came and we inspected—and 
did not altogether approve when we found that the new Chairman 
was no other than our old friend Dan Potter. It appeared that he 
had somehow eluded the combing-out which had taken place six 
months before, and by virtue of his seat on the old Committee had 
been promptly elected Chairman of the new one. 

* Just what I had hoped to avoid,’ remarked the General Manager. 
‘We want to get right away from the ideas which these fellows had 
during the war.’ However, we bowed, as nowadays the Manage- 
ment often has to do, to the dictates of democracy, and Potter's 
election went unchallenged. Very much on the same principle that 
you make the most troublesome boy in the House a prefect or the 
most obstreperous soldier in the Company a Lance-Corporal, it 
sometimes (though not always) pays to have an extremist as Chair- 
man of the Works Committee. After all, if he has something nasty 
to say about you, it is better that he should say it to your face than 
whisper it behind your back in the Factory. And we had been 
given to understand that Potter had whispered quite a lot of nasty 
things about us to his fellows in the old days. But the Potter who 
came to us as Chairman of the Works Committee was a changed 
man. Just at first, it is true, he seemed a little shy and suspicious, 
but after a few weeks he lost his shyness and discarded his sus- 
picions. It began to dawn on us as a pleasant surprise that we 
were dealing with a most reasonable person. His anxiety to work 
with the Management and not against them was only equalled by 
the adroitness with which he kept the Factory hotheads in order. 
In fact, he not only gave us no trouble himself, but he delivered the 
goods as far as the management of the workpeople was concerned. 
How he contrived to do this I am unable to say, but anyone who 
imagines that the lot of an honest Trades Union official since the 
Armistice has been a happy one is making a great mistake. 

So Potter ceased to be suspected by us and became a confidant 
and friend. His shock of red hair would appear round my door or 
the General Manager’s on most days in the week; he was always 
consulted about any little change in the Factory routine; the 
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General Manager would engage him in lengthy conversations on 
economics in general and our own business in particular ; and the 
Chairman of the Company, whose output of propagandist literature 
is almost as vigorous as the Firm’s output of steel, sent him several 
of his pamphlets to read. 

So, at a time when strikes and rumours of strikes were paralysing 
the engineering trade of the country we had a comparatively happy 
factory. And that, as we gladly recognised, was largely due to 
Dan Potter. 

Once or twice I took a lesson in diplomacy by attending (unob- 
trusively) the mass meetings which Potter addressed in the dinner- 
hour, generally on some point which the Management wished to 
carry. I always came away impressed by the skill with which he 
put his case and the respect of the men who listened to it. Those 
meetings amused and at the same time puzzled me. Everyone 
knows that the Amalgamated Engineering Union and the General 
Workers hate each other with the special hatred of the skilled for 
the unskilled workman and vice versa. But hotly as they may 
quarrel in private, in public nothing must be allowed to impair the 
solidarity of labour. So at meetings, Mr. Smith the fitter is Brother 
Smith, and Mr. Brown who unloads wagons on the ‘ tip’ is Brother 
Brown, and there is an atmosphere of general amity and good will. 
At first I was inclined to set all this down as humbug, but later on 
I decided that I had been wrong. For Labour has its ideals, 
although, like other bodies, it does not always live up to them. 
Our Smiths and Browns, at any rate, united in listening to Dan 
Potter’s advice, and on most occasions in taking it. This amena- 
bility, though gratifying, gave rise to the painful reflection that 
while to-day the British employer may not look over the stable wall, 
a shop steward can generally steal the horses ; in other words, the 
working man will take a good deal on trust from one of his own leaders 
and nothing at all from one of those whom he miscalls a capitalist. 
Even if the leader is a rogue and the employer is an honest man the 
result is just the same. This, however, is a digression. 

I wish that my story could end at this point, and that we and 
the Works Committee and Mr. Brown and Mr. Smith had lived 
happily ever afterwards in a state of idyllic harmony and industrial 
peace. But it was not to be. 

After the Boom came the Slump. There was a delirious period 
when orders poured in at fantastic prices and at a pace with which 
a new Factory like ours found it hard to keep up. Wages rose, 
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the price of raw materials rose, and profits rose (the last not s0 
much as people thought), and those who wanted to buy came and 
sat on the doorsteps of those who were condescending enough to 
sell. But like all good things (if it was a good thing), the boom 
came to an abrupt end—in the summer of 1920. People suddenly 
discovered that they had not got quite so much money as they 
had thought they had, the Banks got nervous and locked up their 
depreciated Bradburys by the simple expedient of raising the Bank 
Rate, and the barrage of orders died away into a depressing silence. 

After a few months of bewilderment the British manufacturer 
came to the uncomfortable conclusion that if he was to compete 
with the Belgian, the German, and the American, it would be neces- 
sary for him to offer his goods at something like their prices, that 
is, at rather less than half the figure at which he had been selling 
for the past year. With this object in view every firm began 
drastically to overhaul its costs ; but though stafis were decimated 
and profits whittled away to nothing, the foreigner was still able 
to undersell the Englishman by a handsome margin. Only wages 
remained to be reduced, and as the Unions had frequently expressed 
their determination to maintain them at the figure to which the 
war and the subsequent boom had lifted them, a good deal of bad 
feeling was roused by the ‘cuts’ which the employers began to 
make. 

All this may seem to have very little to do with Dan Potter, but 
as a matter of fact it had a great deal. 

In addition to the wages troubles which we shared with other 
engineering firms, we had in our cupboard a special skeleton of 
our own. The building of carriages and wagons is not really 
skilled work. In the factories of our competitors most of it is done 
by semi-skilled men. We, however, coming into the business just 
after the Armistice, had been forced to take what labour we could 
get ; and as the only men in our district whom we could find to 
do the work were skilled men, we had taken on large numbers of 
them. A little later, when we succeeded in getting semi-skilled 
men as well, they naturally insisted on being paid the same rates as 
the other men who were manning similar machines. This meant, 
of course, that we were paying our men five or six shillings a week 
more than our competitors were paying their men. 

Faced with the necessity of cutting down our costs by every 
possible means, it was obvious that something must be done to 
bring our rates into line with those of other firms. We recognised, of 
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course, that the change, coming on the heels of general reductions in 
yages throughout the engineering trade, would scarcely be popular 
vith the workpeople. So we set about it cautiously and began by 
seking the aid of Dan Potter. With him on our side we thought 
that the battle would be favourably opened. A little meeting to 
discuss the whole question was accordingly arranged. 

At first Potter was obdurate. 

‘The employers took off three shillings last month,’ he com- 
plained, ‘and another three shillings this month. It isn’t ’ardly 
fair to expect men on the top of that to come down to a semi-skilled 
rate. We ’ear a lot about the cost o’ living coming down,’ he added 
bitterly, ‘ but things don’t seem to get no cheaper. Wages—they 
come down all right.’ 

‘I know it’s hard, Potter,’ said the General Manager, ‘ but we’re 
up against hard facts. Wages unfortunately don’t depend on the 
cost of living, but on what the industry can afford to pay. With us 
it’s not a question of whether we are going to pay semi-skilled or 
skilled rates ; it’s a question of whether we are going to pay semi- 
skilled rates or closedown. The extra money simply isn’t there, and 
we'veno alternative. That’s the way we want the men to look at it. 
It comes to this, that they’ve got to take what we can afford to give 
them or lose their jobs.’ 

‘That’s putting them on the streets in these times,’ said Potter. 

‘I know it is. We don’t want to do that, but we can’t help 
ourselves.” 

Potter shook his head doubtfully. 

‘It'll be a job to convince the men,’ he said. 

As this meant that Potter himself was by no means convinced, 
we got to work with the figures which proved our case. We pro- 
duced the rates paid by our competitors, and he was impressed. 
Then we got out a few of our recent tenders and showed him that 
although nothing at all had been allowed for profit, and less than 
half our overhead charges had been covered, the orders had gone 
past us. He was still more impressed. ‘ All the same, sir,’ he 
objected when we had finished, ‘to bring our chaps down to a 
semi-skilled rate now is going to make trouble.’ 

‘If it is, we've got to face it,’ replied the General Manager. 
‘Surely you see that we’ve no alternative ? ’ 

Potter scratched his head and looked gloomy. His position 
was difficult. On the one hand, he was compelled to recognise 
the facts ; on the other hand, he did not relish the responsibility 
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of recommending the reduction to the workpeople. It was a 
dilemma which frequently confronts the Labour Party to-day. 

‘I don’t see that we can ’elp bringing the Unions in on it,’ he 
said at last. ‘The men would never agree without it came from 
their Unions.’ 

‘But if you do,’ argued the General Manager, ‘ we shall have 
to bring in the Employers’ Association, you know. That's the 
rule.’ 

‘We don’t want that,’ murmured Potter ruefully. 

‘ Better if we could settle it ourselves ? ’’ suggested the General 
Manager. 

‘No doubt about that ! ’ 

So the argument went on—round and round for a couple of 
hours. At the psychological moment we conceded two shillings 
on the rate. That was decisive. 

‘ All right, sir,’ Potter agreed reluctantly. ‘Ill speak to the 
men and do whatI can. *Twon’t be an easy job, though.’ 

‘He’s about right there,’ remarked the General Manager 
when he had gone. ‘I don’t envy him the job he’s got in front 
of him. Potter’s a good fellow, but he’s going to bite off something 
pretty tough this time. I’m afraid we may have pressed him a bit 
too hard. Do you know Martins ?’ 

‘That chap in the Forge? Yes!’ 

I knew Martins well. He belonged to a type which is now 
becoming more common in factories, that of the half-educated 
revolutionary. He had been at Ruskin College and combined a 
perverted view of Political Economy with a pious faith in the 
Third International. 

‘I hear he’s been looking for trouble for some time past,’ the 
General Manager went on tosay. ‘ He’s telling the men a lot of rot 
about the Works Committee—says they are always giving in to the 
Management, and hints at all sorts of unsavoury reasons. If I had 
a little more evidence and it wasn’t such a bad time to get rid of a 
hothead, I’d sack him. But just now it would only make a martyr 
of him and wouldn’t help Potter at all.’ 


The next day Potter called a mass meeting in the dinner-hour. 
I met him on his way to attend it and thought he was looking 
worried and anxious. I stopped and asked him how he anticipated 
things would go. 
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‘There’s going to be trouble,’ he said, shaking his head. ‘It’s 
got about the Factory that the Management are going to reduce 
wages. Several of the men ’ave spoken to me about this.’ 

He went on his way and a few minutes later I slipped into the 
crowd at the back of the meeting. 

I could see at once that Potter’s forebodings were likely to be 
justified. The older and more sober workpeople seemed to have 
eflaced themselves, as they have rather a habit of doing when there 
is trouble about. On the other hand, the younger men and shop 
boys were very much in evidence, while right in front of the crowd 
was Martins, surrounded by a noisy little clique of supporters. 

Potter climbed on to the end of a bench and called for order. 
He was not looking at all happy. 

At first he got a fair hearing, but when he began to outline the 
proposed reductions there was a running chorus of dissent. Still 
he plodded on doggedly to his conclusion. 

‘Now you’ve ’eard me, brothers,’ he said. ‘ You’ve ’eard that 
if the Management can’t get this reduction they'll ’ave to close 
down the Works. Now what do you say ?’ 

‘I say it’s a lie!’ shouted a big labourer, jumping up angrily 
from the back. ‘ Didn’t they pay the shareholders five per cent. 
last January ? If they can pay “ divvies” to the shareholders, 
they can pay us a living wage!’ The interruption was greeted 
with a storm of applause and shouts of ‘Good old Alf!’ ‘ That’s 
the stuff to give ’em !’ 

‘I’m only telling you, brothers, what you and I know,’ said 
Potter patiently. ‘They may ’ave paid a “divvy ” last January ; 
but it’s June now, and ’ow many orders ’ave we ’ad this year ? 
Not one! And why? Because——’ 

There was a stir in the crowd and Martins sprang to the front. 
‘Tl tell you why,’ he cried. ‘They don’t want orders yet, not 
till they’ve got wages down. Then they'll take the orders right 
enough and make double the profit, too! Five per cent. it was 
last January, was it? It’ll be ten per cent. next January, if they 
get their way.’ 

The audience howled with rage at the thought. 

‘Give me order, brothers,’ pleaded Potter. ‘Give me order! 
What’s the use of talk like that 2 We know it’s ’ard, but we’ve 
got to face the facts. It’s work at the lower rate or no work at 
all. We in the Works Committee ’ave done our best for you. 
We’ve got two shillings knocked off the reduction——’ 
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‘That’s right!’ shouted a wag. ‘I steals ten bob o’ yow 
and gives you back ’alf a crown!’ 

There followed yells of laughter and a volley of question 
mostly of a rhetorical kind. 

‘ Let’s stick to the point,’ argued Potter. ‘The Managemer 
’ave told me that if they can’t——’ 

‘We don’t want to hear what the Management have told you 
shouted Martins furiously, ‘nor yet what you’ve told the Manag 
ment. Some of us think there’s been a bit too much betwee 
Mister Potter and the Management. There! You've got j 
straight now !’ 

The scorn with which ‘ Mister Potter’ was emphasised wa 
indescribable. The taunt was followed by uproar. The Work 
Committee, standing behind Potter, and a few isolated men in 
the crowd cried ‘Shame!’ but without much conviction. The 
majority had been given the lead they were ready to take, and 
the meeting, which had never really been under proper control, 
got utterly out of hand. Potter was assailed with a hurricane 
of epithets, of which ‘ Traitor!’ was the mildest. The vehemence 
and bitterness of the men amazed me; it was as though their 
hatred had been pent up for a long time and had suddenly broken 
out. Yet I knew that a few days ago Potter had been a popular 
man, and there had been a nod and a smile for him from every 
man in the Works. 

The crowd surged angrily round his bench, and the din almost 
drowned the noise of the hooter calling the men back to work. 
For a moment I was afraid that Potter would be attacked, but 
he seemed to recognise the futility of further argument, as, slipping 
off the bench, he pushed his way through the Works Committee 
and vanished from our sight. In his place I would have done the 
same thing. 

Martins leapt triumphantly on to the empty bench. 


‘+ Just for a handful of silver he left us!” * he shouted with | 


a dramatic wave of his arm. And the crowd, without recognising 


the quotation, roared their approval of the sentiment. Then | 


they dispersed noisily to their different sections. 

That afternoon Potter and one or two of the more peaceful 
members of the Works Committee resigned. Their places were 
at once filled by men whose election no General Manager in his 
senses could recognise. Among them was Martins, whose name, 
by a colossal piece of impudence, was presented as the new 
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Chairman of the Committee. This was equivalent to a declaration 
of war. 

The General Manager was firm but tactful. It was an under- 
stood thing that the Chairman of the Works Committee must be 
a man of whom the Management did not actively disapprove. 
There were only two or three men in the Factory who for obvious 
reasons were ineligible, and the Committee had chosen one of 
them. Let them go away and try again! They went away, and 
that was the last we saw of them—as a Committee. The whole 
story lost nothing in the course of circulation through the Factory, 
and in twenty-four hours’ time nearly everyone believed that a 
highly melodramatic encounter had taken place, and that an 
incorruptible Committee had first spurned the bribes and then 
defied the threats of the General Manager. That is one way in 
which industrial history is made to-day. 

The Works Committee having ceased to function—except at 
meetings in the dinner-hour, there remained only one course open 
to us, and we accordingly posted notices in the Works announcing 
the decision of the Management to reduce by six shillings a week 
the rates of all men working on certain machines. Every man 
in the Factory at once laid down his tools, irrespective of whether 
his wages were affected or not. We called it a strike, they (per- 
versely) @ lock-out, and it lasted exactly three weeks. The 
Employers’ Association and the Unions got to work and there 
were the makings of a very pretty quarrel. Once the great ones 
of industry are invoked a trifling dispute may result in a national 
stoppage. Doubtless nothing would have pleased Martins and his 
friends better than that our affair should have ended in this way. 
Fortunately, however, some of our older men began to make 
their voices heard, the wives, who are generally on the side of 
peace, began to exert pressure, and even the younger men began 
to wonder if no bread was really better than half a loaf. To the 
outward indignation and inward relief of the Association and the 
Unions we settled the trouble ourselves on the same terms that we 
had originally offered Potter. A brand new Works Committee, 
purged of its objectionable elements, presented itself and was 
approved, and the Factory returned to work again. 

During the excitement of the strike I am afraid that we almost 
forgot Potter. The Chairman of a Works Committee, like the 
President of the United States, ceases to be a power and vanishes 
into the mass of, the people from the moment at which he lays 
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down his office. One evening, however, shortly after the re. 
sumption of work, it happened that I was passing through the 
Factory when the hooter went and the men all rushed for the gates, 
Most of the lights were switched off and the hum of machinery 
died away into silence. When I came to the machine shop only 
one man was left there. He was standing by a big lathe and was 
slowly collecting some tools. As I drew nearer I saw that it was 
Potter and stopped to speak to him. To tell the truth, I felt some 
compunction about the way in which he had been treated. He 
had given good service, both to employers and employed, yet 
when the crisis came the latter had discarded him like a worn-out 
garment and the former had not lifted a finger in his defence. 
So far as we were concerned this had been inevitable. For us to 
have shown the least sympathy with the late Chairman of the 
Works Committee would merely have made matters worse for him. 
Yet I felt that he had been abominably treated and stopped to 
tell him so. 

‘It’s very hard,’ I said, ‘after all you had done for the men 
that they should have thrown you over like this.’ 

* Thank you, sir,’ replied Potter. He paused, as though that 
was all he intended to say, and then suddenly broke out: ‘I can’t 
understand it. You know I always did my best for them. I 
never minded ’ow much trouble it was, so’s it was ’elping things 
along. And then at the first bit of trouble they chucks me over 
for a chap who’s never done them anything but ’arm!’ 

“I think they realise their mistake now,’ I assured him. ‘ We 
shall be having you back as Chairman before long.’ 

Potter shook his head. ‘No, sir,’ he said. ‘I wouldn’t take 
it on again even if it was offered me. Once bit, twice shy!’ he 
added, with a funny little smile. 

‘I hope you'll change your mind when the offer comes.’ 

‘Not likely! And if I did change my mind the men don't 
look like changing theirs. Why, there’s not more’n ’alf a dozen 
men in the works as ’ll speak to me even now. They’ve got an 
idea as I’m responsible for the reduction in wages and the stoppage. 
Did you ’ear as Id left the Union ? ’ 

‘Good Lord! Do you mean that they’ve kicked you out?’ 

‘Not quite, sir. That’s not the way they do things. But 
they made things so unpleasant that I couldn’t ’ardly stay on.’ 

‘What a damned shame! ’ I exclaimed indignantly. 

‘I’ve been thinking it over and over,’ said Potter, ‘and at 
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first it seemed ’ard to understand what I’d done to make the men 
so set against me. Now I think I see what it is. When I was 
just an ordinary shop steward I thought like the other chaps do, 
that Labour ought to get what it can out of the employer and ’ave 
a shot at him when it could. Afterwards when I became Chairman 
of the Committee I began to think things over a bit for myself, 
and it seemed to be kind of foolish for Labour and Capital to be 
always pulling against each other. O’ course, in public everyone 
agrees that we ought to work in together; but when it comes to 
trouble, ’ow many of us really acts up to that? Any’ow, that was 
what I thought. It all came as a surprise to me at first. I’d 
been fighting against ihe employer ever since I was a lad, and all 
the time I ought to ’ave been fighting on his side. That is, if you 
call it fighting when we're all working together for one object. 
So I did what I could to make things easier between you and the 
workpeople, thinking I was doing the best for both.’ 

‘You were!’ I put in. 

‘Well! it weren’t easy, by a long way. The trouble started 
some time before you brought up the reduction of wages. Every 
time I put up a proposal from the Management I felt that a lot of 
the men were asking themselves what I meant by it. So when a 
good chance came they chucked me over.’ 

‘More fools they!’ I said warmly; but he did not seem to be 
listening for my comment. 

‘It’s not being turned off the Works Committee I’m minding 
most,’ he went on, ‘ but the men all thinking I’ve let them down, 
‘anded them over to the enemy, so to speak, if you'll excuse me 
putting it so, sir. Decent chaps they are, too, barring three or 
four that you know. Yet, what could I ’ave done ? ’ 

I could not tell him, and as we walked silently through the 
dim Factory together I felt, as I had never felt before, the presence 
of that grim shadow which hangs over industry. It is a dark 
shadow of misunderstanding, falling alike on employer and em- 
ployed, until, like children in the dark, they fall into a panic. So 
they attack each other without rightly knowing with whom they 
are fighting or about what. 

The tragedy is the more bitter for the few like Dan Potter, who 
struggle into the light only to find that they have lost the trust 
and the friendship of those comrades who have remained behind 


in the darkness. 
J. G. LockHartT. 
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Sooner or later the average Anglo-Saxon possessed of a modicum 
of literary curiosity begins to speculate about the wie de Bohéme. 
If he has the good fortune to find himself in Paris he will forsake 
for one day, at any rate, the well-ordered cosmopolitanism of the 
tue de Rivoli, bent on recapturing something of the flavour of the 
Boul’ Mich’. The expedition is not usually a fruitful one, but the 
resulting disappointment may be mitigated by a bowl of bouille- 
baisse, if it happens to be Friday, and a bottle of indifferent red 
wine at the dingiest restaurant available. How did they live—the 
Henri Murgers and Little Billees, for they did live both in fact 
and fancy, and on the whole, making allowances for the rose- 
coloured spectacles of old age, they enjoyed their earthly span. 
The lucky ones, of course, only passed through Bohemia, but the 
less brilliant or the less fortunate settled down there for a lifetime. 
Looking down from the vantage ground of the twentieth century, 
we wonder how the great company of unsuccessful authors and 
painters of the ’sixties and seventies faced life from one day to 
another. With a little judicious ‘ booming’ and advertising, who 
knows but that they might not all have been famous ? 

Anatole France tells a story of meeting Villiers de l’Isle Adam 
during one of his nocturnal rambles, and feeling suddenly overcome 
with pity for the slovenly, ill-kempt, brilliant creature who was 
deliberately frittering himself away among the riff-raff of the 
boulevards. But in a moment he realised that his pity was mis- 
placed. Villiers was radiantly happy, for he lived in a perpetual 
dream—one of the most gorgeous dreams that ever transfigured a 
sordid reality. 

When Villiers remarked, ‘J’ai trop pensé pour daigner agir,’ 
he was not indulging in a mere flight of bravado. It was perfectly 
true. He spent the best part of his life thinking along channels 
that lead directly away from the tracks of men. Small wonder 
is it that while his contemporaries only touched Bohemia, and then 
passed on into the pure thin air of the Academy, he was left behind, 
still groping with the magnificent fancies that could never be 
resolved into print. The visible world with all its ramifications 
of duty and obligation simply did not exist as far as he was 
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concerned. If he never experienced the yearning of the normal 
man to leave his mark behind him it was because the unseen world 
was infinitely more vivid. From the moment he set foot in Paris 
he repudiated the boundaries between this world and the next. 
Other men have attempted his attitude of serene detachment 
but they have rarely succeeded. Only Villiers could ask himself 
with perfect sincerity, ‘A quoi bon agir pour un instant ? ’ 

Jean Marie Mathias Philippe Auguste de Villiers de l’Isle-Adam 
was born at Saint Brieuc in Brittany on the 7th of November 1838. 
His father, the son of an émigré, was an improvident aristocrat 
who dreamed of restoring the glory of his house by the discovery 
of buried treasure. He further undertook to recover the pro- 
perty of his more ingenuous friends that had been sequestrated 
under the Revolution. Needless to say his pleas were invariably 
laughed out of court, and after enormous trouble and expense 
his clients became disgusted. No better vindication of Micawber 
could be found than the Comte de l’Isle-Adam. Something was 
always turning up, and to the end of his days he imagined that his 
strong boxes, full of deeds and testaments, of old charts and records 
of the Spanish Main, contained the key to the family fortunes. 
The Comtesse de I’Isle-Adam believed in the genius of her son as 
she believed in God. Luckily, however, young Auguste was not 
entirely dependent on the chimerical dreams of his father or the 
blind idolatry of his mother. ‘Tante Kerinou’ was the deciding 
factor in his education. Not only did she send him to school at 
Rennes, but she managed her affairs so shrewdly, much against 
the advice of her brother, that in 1856 the whole family were able 
to move to Paris. 

It was with high hopes that the mother and father, ‘ Tante 
Kerinou’ and young Auguste, set up housekeeping in the rue 
Vaugirard. They wandered from one lodgings to another, some- 
times living together and sometimes separately, but always bound 
to each other by the common faith in Villiers’ genius. He was 
about to conquer the literary world. Of his intellectual powers 
there was no question, and, what was even more important, he 
was the lineal descendant of a maréchal de France and a Grand 
Master of the Knights of Jerusalem. If anyone had hinted that 
these distinguished ancestors could not be regarded as very tangible 
assets, Villiers would have felt himself insulted. Their blood 
flowed in his veins, that in itself was an earnest of success. Like 
so many men who ignore the opinion of the world, Villiers had his 
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vulnerable spot. For himself he was as nearly as possible imper- 
vious to the filth of the gutter, but for his family he was extra- 
ordinarily sensitive. When a historical drama was revived in which 
one of his ancestors was unjustly represented as being in league 
with the English against Joan of Arc, Villiers appealed to the 
courts to have the play stopped. His plea failed, but he kept up 
a running attack on the manager through the columns of the 
Figaro. On another occasion he challenged a man to a duel for 
daring to consider himself the real descendant of the Grand Master 
of the Knights of Jerusalem. 

Villiers’ faith in the saving grace of blue blood is the key to one 
half of his work. The pride of ‘ being ’ and the pride of ‘ becoming,’ 
as Arthur Symons puts it, ‘ are the two ultimate contradictions set 
before every idealist.’ To Villiers’ mind there was no question 
as to which of the two states was the more desirable. He gloried 
in his nobility because it was inherent and beyond the power of 
man to imitate or to achieve. From this belief naturally followed 
a contempt for the bourgeois world he saw around him, which 
found its best expression in that masterpiece of irony, ‘ Tribulat 
Bonhommet.’ 

Villiers acknowledged ‘ Tribulat Bonhommet’ to be his favourite 
creation. He intended him to be ‘l’archétype de son siécle,’ the 
greatest Philistine ever conceived of by the mind of man. We see 
him first as a mighty hunter. Bonhommet has heard that the 
ermine dies as soon as its whiteness is spotted, so he plans for a 
wholesale slaughter with buckets of ink. In the same spirit of 
scientific inquiry he pursues the swan to verify the swan-song 
legend. In another chapter he is shown as commander-in-chief 
urging his troops to die fighting ‘ pour le salut de nos chemins de 
fer.’ He is the incarnation of common sense rendered detestable. 
Villiers not only kept adding fresh chapters to ‘ Tribulat 
Bonhommet ’ all his life but he even sought refuge in personifying 
him whenever he found himself in unsympathetic surroundings. 
Sometimes it was persiflage, sometitucs it was bitter mockery, 
but the Bonhommet mood was always one of contempt for 
materialism. But Villiers was more than a great satirist. If his 
high lineage accounted for a certain impatience with the mob it 
was also responsible for a very real yearning towards perfection. 
While the one half of him was mocking at the pitiful efforts of 
society to raise its head out of the welter of materialism, the other 
half was always ready to acclaim the slightest indications of idealism. 
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In his estimates of other men snobbery played no part. There was 
only one essential—‘ qu’on soit atteint d’dme.’ To be atteint 
ddme was to be interested in art and literature, but more than 
that it was to be penetrated by a sense of the impondérables. 

Someone has defined the symbolist movement in literature as 
a revolt against the tyranny of fact. Villiers de l’Isle-Adam was 
more than usually susceptible to this particular form of tyranny, 
and it is not surprising that he should have gravitated to the group 
of ardent spirits who had sworn to achieve its downfall. Founding 
their society in 1866 as a protest against the sterility of nineteenth- 
century romanticism, the young poets, who modestly christened 
themselves the Parnassians, welcomed Villiers with open arms. 
The cry of art for art’s sake was perhaps not as original as they 
imagined, but that it was a sincere cry cannot be questioned. 
The faded religiosity of Lamartine, the rococo quality of much 
of Victor Hugo, and the continuous lovelorn wail of Musset had 
aroused a spirit of antagonism in the younger poets. Under the 
leadership of Baudelaire, Leconte de L’Isle, Gautier, and Banville 
they decided that the time was come for a poet’s emotions to be 
examined more accurately. Romanticism had sought inspiration 
in the Orient ; that was well enough, but the inspiration had dried 
up and the Orient had degenerated into a paradise for the con- 
ventional. Leconte de I’Isle studied the East afresh, Baudelaire 
conceived of more subtle sensations for the poet than amorous 
despair, while the Parnassians one and all devoted their energies 
to sharpening the outlines of their poems. 

In this association for the infusion of backbone into romanticism, 
for this was really what it was, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam played a 
prominent part. As a poet he gained little distinction, but as a 
raconteur and a musician he was unrivalled. Francois Coppée, 
himself a Parnassian, testifies to his popularity in the Revue 
Fantaisiste, one of the many short-lived magazines founded by the 
young Parnassians. He describes Villiers sidling shyly into a room, 
suddenly being acclaimed by his fellow authors, and made to take 
the floor. For it was as a talker that he especially excelled. All 
of the Contes Cruels and many of his other books were talked before 
they were written. That was Villiers’ usual method of com- 
position. After he had seen the first effect on an audience he 
would start to make notes on scraps of paper, and it was these 
notes, elaborated and corrected to a painful degree of illegibility, 
that ultimately found their way into the printers’ hands. Un- 
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fortunately Villiers’ conversational powers were only too well 
known. Many a short story and many an article signed by boule- 
vard acquaintances must have sounded strangely familiar to him. 
It was too easy for the loungers in the cafés to divert his stream 
of ideas into their own pockets. Villiers knew it, of course, but he 
never learnt to choose his audience. He dissipated his brilliant 
conversation with anybody who cared to listen. Let them make 
money out of him if they would, what did it matter? His words 
and his ideas might be stolen, but no one could penetrate into 
the stronghold of his dreams. 

A dreamer and mocker—it is not often that the two types go 
together—but in Villiers de l’Isle-Adam irony and idealism are con- 
tinually treading on each other’s heels. In ‘ Tribulat Bonhommet’ 
and the ‘Contes Cruels’ the mockery is uppermost, but Villiers is 
never persistently bitter. Even Bonhommet is offset by the gentle 
figure of Claire Lenoir, and the tales, satirical as they are, would 
have been far more savage in the hands of a Swift or a- Voltaire. 
Take, for instance, ‘ Les Trois Filles de Milton’ in the volume of 
‘Nouveaux Contes Cruels.’ Villiers has seized the pathos of the 
inspired poet driving his starving daughters to the breaking-point, 
but he does not subject their misery to the microscope. 


*** Mon pére, nous sommes la. Nous cherchons 4 écrire mais 
vous allez trop vite et l’on ne peut suivre. ... Ce que vous 
dites cette fois a l’air trés bon, je dois l’avouer. ... Si vous 
voulez bien recommencer, sans vous emporter ainsi, et parler 
lentement ... peut-étre....” Aprés un grand silence et un 
grand frisson, Milton répondit a voix basse, avec un soupir: 
“* Ah, il est trop tard, j’ai oublié.” ’ 


That is all. Villiers’ stories are not often as clear cut as that, 
though the method is usually the same. The wounds of society 
are laid open, but there is no sprinkling of acid to make the victim 
squirm, 

To be really embittered an author must be a man of the world, 
a questionable distinction which Villiers never attained. He was 
indeed singularly ingenuous. At one time he fully expected to 
be made King of Greece. In 1862 the throne happened to be 
vacant, and it was rumoured in Paris that the choice of the candi- 
date lay with Napoleon III. No princes were supposed to be 
eligible, but a gentleman of good family was essential. Some of 
Villiers’ friends with a taste for practical joking enlisted the support 
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of the newspapers, and a mild campaign was started on his behalf, 
Villiers needed no further encouragement. He borrowed clean 
linen and an immaculate frock coat, and without even waiting for 
an invitation, called at the Tuileries to present his services to the 
Emperor. Whether he ever penetrated beyond the Lord High 
Chamberlain is not recorded. Probably his eccentric behaviour 
was so alarming to the household that the police were immediately 
summoned. At any rate, he retired from the Tuileries, and in a 
few days his last hopes of royalty vanished with the announcement 
that the Greek National Assembly had elected Prince George of 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Nor was this little flurry Villiers’ only venture into politics. 
No man could have been more totally unsuited to be a député, 
but for one wild moment he imagined that he might be elected 
by the extreme Right as a Catholic and an aristocrat. The clean 
linen was again borrowed and he even made a few speeches. This 
time he received something in the nature of a consolation prize 
by being given the editorship of La Croix et L’Epée, a violently 
monarchical organ which ran for five numbers. After its demise 
Villiers mingled no more in affairs of state, except through the 
medium of ‘Tribulat Bonhommet,’ whose opinions on politics and 
députés became increasingly bitter. 

The inherent incapacity to adapt himself to the ways of the 
world was never more clearly shown than in his efforts to have 
his plays produced. In 1875 a prize of ten thousand francs was 
offered by an American named Michaelis for the best drama on 
the American Revolution. At the suggestion of his friends Villiers 
entered the competition and he was eventually informed that his 
contribution, ‘ Le Nouveau Monde,’ had been awarded the prize. 
Instead of receiving the ten thousand francs, however, the com- 
mittee of judges, among them Victor Hugo, told him that he would 
get only two thousand. Furthermore, his play would not be pre- 
sented, although immediate production had been expressly stipu- 
lated in the terms of the competition. Villiers immediately rushed 
around to see Victor Hugo and accused him roundly of embezzle- 
ment. Then, without waiting for a reply from the old lion himself 
or from his cohort of admirers, he snatched the manuscript from 
their hands and took the first train for Bordeaux. The leading 
theatrical manager in Bordeaux listened to his story with great 
courtesy and asked to give a reading of his play. Villiers’ cousin, 
Pontavice de Heussey, by whose good offices the interest of the 
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manager had been secured, observes that the reading was one of 
the greatest tragedies he ever witnessed. Villiers was tremendously 
excited. The manager must get the spirit of the piece before he 
began to read. With that he proceeded to dash off a few chords 
on the piano, to hurtle the furniture around the room, explaining 
all the while the underlying principles of a symbolic drama. ‘ Mais, 
lisez-le donc,’ exclaimed the astounded manager. Villiers dropped 
the manuscript without another word. If his audience were not 
in sympathy with him from the very start, there was no point in 
going on with the reading. Finally his cousin read the play, and 
the manager announced his willingness to produce it; but it was 
too late. Villiers gathered up his manuscript, refused to discuss the 
question any further, and returned to Paris. 

‘Le Nouveau Monde’ was dogged by misfortune. Years after- 
wards it was produced in Paris by a second-rate company with the 
inevitable result of complete failure. Villiers was not a dramatist, 
at least not in the nineteenth-century sense of the word. His 
characters were all incarnations of principles, and he never acquired 
the knack of making his plays move. Perhaps his best play, 
‘La Révolte,’ might have succeeded if it had been presented a few 
years later as a Scandinavian piece. It suggests the same idea 
afterwards so successfully used by Ibsen in The Doll’s House. 
Elisabeth, the heroine, after four years of apparently happy married 
life, decides that the time has come for her to leave her husband, 
whose devotion to ‘les affaires’ is gradually stultifying her brain. 
In vain her husband promises to take her to the country two days 
a week. ‘Je ne déteste pas la campagne,’ he declares, ‘ elle inspire 
des, idées fraiches, souvent lucratives.’ But Elisabeth will have 
none of his two days in the country. She leaves him only to come 
back two hours later weary, discouraged, and still miserable. This 
was not the sort of food to appeal to audiences that were being 
offered at the same time the romantic fervour of Victor Hugo and 
the light-hearted gaiety of Labiche. 

Undoubtedly Villiers’ masterpiece was ‘Axel,’ though it was 
by no means suited to the stage. The mixture of mysticism and 
romanticism, of beautiful heroines escaping from nunneries, of 
castles in the middle of dark forests, and heroes dabbling in trans- 
cendental philosophy—all this he has poured into the dramatic 
mould. To be sure, he has not been able to convey all that he 
has thought, but underlying the twisted thread of narrative we 
get the impression of will power dominating everything else. There 
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is no new doctrine of philosophy in ‘Axel,’ for Villiers’ genius 
did not tend to the systematic development of any one field of 
thought. As a young man, he had steeped himself in the German 
philosophers, and the clumsy nuggets brought to light by Hegel 
are reproduced in the beautiful setting of Villiers’ yearning idealism. 
‘Pensons et agissons de maniére & ce qu’un Dieu puisse devenir en 
nous ’—there speaks the true Villiers, no less than in the bitter 
scofing of ‘ Tribulat Bonhommet.’ 

The gleanings from Hegel and Kant, however, do not represent 
the total of Villiers’ debt to Germany. His romantic imagery 
must have been at least partly inspired by Wagner, whose genius 
he was one of the first to acclaim, and with whose theories of art he 
was always in complete sympathy. The two men met in Paris 
in 1861, while Wagner was struggling over the rehearsals of 
‘Tannhiuser,’ which, incidentally, was later hooted off the stage 
by the young bloods of the Jockey Club. Villiers, who was much 
younger, fell under Wagner’s spell immediately, and from then on 
they remained fast friends. It was through Wagner that he tasted 
the sweets of something like international recognition. During 
the festival at Bayreuth in 1879 Villiers gave occasional readings 
from his books before the Grand Duke of Russia and the King of 
Bavaria. During one of these readings the audience was so con- 
vulsed with laughter that he had to stop for an explanation. It 
transpired that the likeness between Bonhommet and Liszt was so 
striking that everyone was convinced that Villiers was perpe- 
trating a very subtle caricature. 

While the friendship with Wagner accounted for Villiers’ success 
in Germany, some other reason must be found for his gradually 
increasing popularity in France and Belgium. It is a far cry from 
the Wagner festival to Thomas Edison, but Villiers’ active, ranging 
mind, compassed the gap without any difficulty. His last book, 
‘lEve Future,’ owed its existence to a chance remark of one of 
Edison’s disciples. A young Englishman had had the misfortune 
to fall in love with a lady distinguished alike for her beauty and 
her stupidity. The perpetual contrast between her physical charms 
and her mental shortcomings preyed upon him to such an extent 
that he was finally driven to suicide. The story happened to be 
told within hearing of an American, who remarked that it was a 
pity that the distracted lover had not sought the advice of Edison, 
as he would have been able to invent a creature identical in features 
and expression and yet infinitely more intelligent. This suggestion 
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so tickled Villiers’ fancy that he immediately took it as the theme 
of a book. His Eve is probably the most ingenious automaton 
ever conceived in the history of literature. The skin is made by 
a judicious mixture of liquid ivory and oil of roses. Instead of 
nerves the scientist supplies her with an admirable system of gold- 
plated wires. Her thoughts, which she expresses by an internal 
phonograph, are carefully selected from the classics. There is 
only one small flaw in her manufacture—her husband, whoever 
he may be, has to believe in her implicitly. As long as he is able 
to defend her against the assaults of his own reason the puppet will 
live and thrive, but as soon as his faith wavers she will fall to 
pieces. ‘ After all,’ says Anatole France, ‘is the idea so very 
preposterous ? For all a man knows about the soul of the woman 
he loves he might as well marry an automaton as a living creature.’ 

In the end, of course, the mechanical toy crashes to pieces. 
The future Eve was only a fabrication of the scientists, and in the 
long run, as Villiers says, ‘la science ne suffit pas.’ It is no more 
capable of achieving perfection than flesh and blood. Villiers was 
always haunted by the idea of perfection in women just as his 
father had been haunted by visions of buried treasure. But while 
his father remained consistently affable as each new venture 
plunged him deeper in debt, Villiers became steadily more em- 
bittered by the hopelessness of his search. His quest of the ideal 
woman reminds us of Shelley’s earnest interrogation of new-born 
babies about their pre-natal life. Fatuous it may be, but the 
world is none the worse for these quixotic attempts to pierce the 
husk of commonplace. The tragedy, if Villiers’ daily disappoint- 
ment can be dignified by that name, lies in the perpetual clash 
of childlike ingenuousness and sophisticated cynicism. 

And yet the last years of his life were not unhappy. Bohemia 
is usually intolerant of old or even middle age, but Villiers was 
spared the neglect that so often awaits the giants of other days. 
If he never realised his dreams of feminine perfection he had the 
good fortune to meet with one woman, an illiterate sage femme, 
who devoted herself to him with complete self-effacement. She 
followed him from one shabby hotel to another, content to play 
the part of Martha without aspiring to the understanding of Mary. 
Eventually a child was born, who became the constant companion 
of his father. Almost as soon as the boy could walk he and Villiers 
might be seen of an evening coming down from Montmartre, where 
the strange ménage was always lodged, to the Café Chateaudun. 
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There among a few intimates, such as Huysmans and Mallarmé, 
Villiers would pour forth his purple flood of conversation. And 
there, too, among beer-stained café tables, the little Victor Villiers 
drank in his first impressions of that clever, thoughtless wie de 
Bohéme, which after acclaiming the father when it was too late 
was content to watch the son die of starvation. 

It was not an ideal life perhaps, but at any rate it was better 
than the haphazard existence of the boulevards. Unfortunately 
Villiers’ health had already begun to give way. Absinthe, lack 
of sleep, and bad food had eaten away his constitution before the 
good effects of domesticity could begin to tell. In the winter of 
1888 he was moved to the hospital of Les Fréres de St. Jean de Dieu. 
When it appeared that he was dying the monks whispered to him 
that it was his duty to his son to remove the taint of illegitimacy. 
Not much for a man to do on his death-bed, we may think, but 
for a Villiers de l’Isle-Adam to give his name to a midwife demanded 
immeasurable self-sacrifice. Quite aside from the question of 
birth, how strange it must have been for Villiers, who believed 
supremely in the magical power of words, to be marrying a woman 
who was unable even to sign her own name. He died on the 


19th of August 1889. Only the day before he had been 
correcting the proofs of ‘ Axel.’ We can imagine him lingering 
over that superb speech of his hero—half serious, half ironic— 
‘Aquoibon vivre? Les serviteurs feront ¢a pour nous.’ 


ARNOLD WHITRIDGE. 





IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EITHER. 
BY JOHN HASLETTE VAHEY. 


THE asphalted expanse of the Gran’ Plaza was like a molten gold 
ocean in the afternoon sun. No one moved there. It was the 
time of siesta. In that intolerable and blazing heat even the stray 
dog at the corner of the calle Mayor had huddled into the shade 
of an ornamental moulding of the Casa de Ayuntamiento, his 
tongue pitifully hanging from his mouth, his lean sides panting. 

The flowers in the plaza gardens drooped, the grass was dry, 
the green painted seats, that stood round the stand where the 
Government band played in the evenings, were blistered—seats now 
tenantable only by the fabled salamander. Overhead, a perfect 
arch of blue, cloudless and immense, shut down like a gay sauce- 
pan lid over the pot in which the inhabitants stewed insufferably. 

To find His Excellency, Don Miguel Manos y Serrano, Minister 
of Public Lands, in his private sanctum in Government buildings 
at such an hour was to suspect that matters of weight were on the 
tapis. He had no wish to be there, still less wish had his secretary, 
who stood to gain less by the sacrifice, and both swore inwardly 
at the ways of mad foreigners who seemed to do business at any 
hour of the day or night. 

‘ That is settled, and he is gone at last, praised be the Saints!’ 
murmured Don Miguel, sighing and lighting a thin cigar. ‘It is 
an immense affair, my good Manuel, or wild horses should not 
have dragged me here at this hour.’ 

The secretary agreed. It was indeed an immense affair, since 
it had to do with a lease granted to an English company to explore 
for minerals, to develop and exploit the public lands of the Republic 
to their own profit, on payment, to the Treasury of the State, 
of an agreed proportion of the net profits. Battles had been fought 
over that concession: battles of finance, international, heated, 
ruthless. The officials had had the time of their lives, and even 
door-keepers had not extended their palms in vain as the various 
would-be concessionaires fought for entrance to the sanctums of 
the State politicians. But now it was settled. The Captains and 
the Kings of Mammon would depart. 
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‘You may go home, Manuel,’ said His Excellency, adjusting 
his panama at a rakish angle, and humming an operatic air. ‘A 
business of this kind fills the stomach for a week.’ 

Manuel had not time to thank him. The bell of the telephone 
rang sharply. He went to it and spoke. Then he turned to the 
Minister. 

‘Your Excellency, someone has called and would speak with 
you. It is important, they say below.’ 

Don Miguel smiled. ‘ Nothing is important any more to-day, 
my good fellow. Instruct them to send the visitor to Hades—or 
elsewhere. I go home.’ 

He left the room, even as Manuel spoke into the telephone, 
entered the electric lift, and was taken swiftly down to the marble 
entrance hall. As he stepped out of the lift, a thin, tall man broke 
away from the uniformed door-keeper, and buttonholed him with 
the expertness that comes of long practice. 

‘Say, Mr. Minister,’ he began hastily. 

‘I have nothing to say—nothing whatever, unless it be Good- 
day, sefior,’ said Don Miguel. ‘I say that—Good-day.’ 

He lifted his hat. The other shook his head. ‘No, sir, this 
is big business, and I guess you must make time. The conces- 
sion ——’ 

‘Is settled, sefior,’ said Don Miguel. ‘ Good-day.’ 

The pertinacious hand still clung to his lapel. ‘No, I just 
guess you've got to hear our proposition first. Give me a minute, 
and you'll see that I’ve gotten the goods on me.’ 

‘ My time,’ said Don Miguel, lowering his voice, ‘ is too valuable.’ 

‘I don’t care what I pay for it, Mr. Minister.’ 

A gentle smile creased Don Miguel’s lips. ‘That makes a 
difference, of course. Still, I assure you that the concession has 
been granted. The document was signed by the President this 
afternoon, and a few minutes ago the English caballero took it 
away in his pocket.’ 

The visitor's face assumed a cunning look. ‘ Well, he’s got to 
cable home. I suppose no one but himself knows outside ?’ 

‘None but himself and ourselves,’ said the Minister thoughtfully. 
‘Let us ascend, sefior.’ 

As they shot up in the lift, both were smiling. Two minutes 
later they were smoking and discussing the affair in Don Miguel’s 
office. Two minutes after that Don Miguel spoke over the tele- 
phone to the President, then returned to his companion. 
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‘ The cable has broken down,’ he said with a sweet smile. ‘Is 
it not an extraordinary coincidence ? ’ 

‘It sure is,’ the American grinned. ‘Now, Mr. Minister, our 
offer is in my pocket—only to fill in the figures. We'll go as our 
ante fifty thousand dollars better than your British friend, and pay 
5 per cent. more in royalties—see ? ’ 

Don Miguel bowed. ‘In a case of this kind, sefior, the State 
comes first. It will be my duty to recommend your offer.’ 

‘Sure thing,’ said the other. ‘ But the labourer is worthy of 
his hire all right, and I have the honour to ask you to accept a sum 
of twenty thousand dollars to be divided between such public 
charities as you and His Excellency may select.’ 

‘Gracias, sefor,’ said Don Miguel. ‘ You may rely on us to 
expend the money to the best advantage. May I also commend 
to you the charities of the Minister of Communications, who over- 
sees the cable service ? He has many poor pensioners.’ 

‘ Right,’ said the American, and laid a cheque before His Excel- 
lency. ‘ Now let’s get down to tin-tacks. What about this docu- 
ment our friend is toting around? What do we do about that ?’ 

Don Miguel shrugged. ‘I have just recollected an error in 
that document, sefior. I shall ask the sefior to return it for emenda- 
tion. Rely on me.’ 

‘Bully! And you'll make a point of seeing His Excellency 
to-night, and having our lease made out and signed ?’ 

‘I will discuss it with him when I leave you. By the way, 
sefior, for the convenience of our charities, would you be good 
enough to keep your cheque, and let us have the money in local 
currency ? The American Bank here will no doubt honour your 
signature. I would also advise you to see the Minister of Com- 
munications without delay. In an affair of this kind it is necessary 
that the Cabinet should be unanimous in its decisions.’ 

‘Tl look him up right away, sir. I’m much obliged to you. 
And I'll scoot across to the bank and let you have the currency 
without fail. We'll keep your charities in our mind as we go along, 
you can bet.’ 

‘ You are a man after my own heart,’ said Don Miguel. 


II 


Everyone liked Walter Spence. His handsome face, with its 
frank, cheery smile, and his constant politeness and good-nature 
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were already a byword in San Petro. When he strolled on the 
Alameda, or listened to the band in the Gran’ Plaza, there were 
always pretty, olive-skinned women, with provocative brown eyes, 
to smile at him encouragingly, and he had not been in the city 
three weeks before he became persona grata with some of the best 
families. At a baile, or a concert, at any kind of polite festivity, 
he might be seen, dancing or talking with pretty women, flattering 
ancient duefias with his attention and his smile, or exchanging 
compliments with fathers or brothers. Everyone was pleased by 
his courtesy, while no one was made jealous by his audacity. 

He knew that he was a social success, but was not spoiled by 
it. His cup really only ran over when he pulled off the Public 
Lands concession, and went to his hotel with the precious lease 
inhis pocket. His fate turned upon this. He was a made man now, 
for the company he represented knew how to reward their success- 
ful agents. It only remained for him to cable home the news. 
The document itself he would not entrust to the post-office officials. 
A liner was calling a week hence. He would return to England 
in her, and all would be well. 

When he left the Casa de Ayuntamiento, he returned to his 
hotel. Siesta-time over, he went down town to despatch his cable. 
In the office he found chaos and apologies. The cable had broken 
down somewhere. They were sorry, but the sefior was not the 
only gentleman who had suffered. Piles of cable messages were 
waiting transmission, and it might be days before the service 
could be resumed. 

Spence went away irritated. He did not suspect anything 
yet. But that evening when a message came to him from Don 
Miguel, requesting the return of the lease for some slight emenda- 
tion, he pondered. He did not return it. He replied that he was 
sorry there should be an error in it, but was content to accept 
it with the error. 

Then he began to hear faint rumours. There was an American 
financier in the city. No one knew his business, but undoubtedly 
he had called on the Minister of Public Lands, and had emerged 
from the interview, smiling. His name was Sefior Harvey Topliss, 
and he came, it was said, from Oklahoma. 

Walter made inquiries immediately, and saw clouds on the 
horizon. Topliss was oil. Was there oil? Until this moment 
no one had thought that San Petro was petroliferous, the coinci- 
dence with the name was pure accident. Did the arrival of this 
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oily adventurer have anything to do with the breakdown of the 
cable, Walter wondered. The very fact that the financier had for- 
gotten himself and smiled as he emerged from the interview with 
Don Miguel was significant. What had he got to smile about ? 

The competitive business man, like the poker player, learns 
much from the faces of his opponents. A smile may bluff you into 
freezing out against a practically worthless hand, but you don’t 
keep up a bluff after you have been ‘ called.’ No, that smile meant 
something. It wasn’t amiability wasted on the desert air. 

Walter knew his milieu. He took the lease, sewed it into the 
lining of his second-best jacket, and left that hanging up in his 
hotel room for anyone to see. It hung there untouched. But 
he began to feel anxious for the arrival of the liner now. The 
issues were too big to be trifled with. 

He decided eventually to call upon a young Spaniard, a friend 
of his, who was a minor official under Don Miguel. 

‘Is there anything up with regard to the concession?’ he 
inquired of him that evening, when they sat in a little café over 
their cigars. ‘I don’t quite like the look of things.’ 

‘My dear friend,’ said the other quietly, ‘in my position I 
must be discreet. But I may warn you that Oklahoma is beginning 
to take an interest in us.’ 

Walter sat up. ‘I thought so,’ he said just above his breath. 
‘But I have the documents. I leave with them next week in the 
liner.’ 

The Spaniard smiled. ‘ You know how it is out here, amigo. 
One day the cable breaks down, and next week perhaps we shall 
have yellow fever, so that the liner may not come into the port.’ 

*T'll go by rail, and cut across into Brazil, then.’ 

‘In that case there may be troubles on the frontier, so that 
travel in that direction is barred. Quién sabe ?’ 

Walter was thoroughly alarmed now. He thought that the 
Republic had done away with these summary methods, though 
under the last regime a concession was given only to be rescinded, 
if it were thought profitable to offer it elsewhere. The man from 
Oklahoma had made a better offer, and apparently he himself 
was not safe while he had that document in his possession. What 
was to be done? He could not call upon Don Miguel, to charge 
him with a crime he had not yet attempted to commit. 

On the following day he met with an experience which con- 
vinced him that his fears were not unfounded. He was strolling 
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along one of the streets in the cool of the morning, smoking and 
planning, when he heard, from somewhere round the corner, the 
thudding of hoofs. In another few moments a squadrilla of cavalry 
swept into the street, and came charging down upon him full 
tilt. A loud cry from an officer at their head apprised him of his 
danger just in time, and he sprang from before the very horses: 
feet, and huddled up against a wall, safe but panting. 

The horses drew up, the officer wheeled and came back to him 
with many apologies. But there was a smile on his face which 
seemed to Walter strangely significant. Another moment and he 
would have been ridden down, it seemed. Then, no doubt, they 
would have picked him up and carried him somewhere for medical 
aid. He imagined that the precious document, had he carried it 
upon him, would have disappeared during that period. 

Whatever were his inward thoughts, he accepted the apology 
gracefully and went back to his hotel. He would have to be care- 
ful in future, that was certain. 

While he was furious at what he understood to be signs of Don 
Miguel’s duplicity, his experience of the man was not a preparation 
for this. Indeed, Don Miguel had been very agreeable to him, 
and that evening he was to attend a little concert given by the 
Minister in his suburban residence. He debated whether he ought 
to go or not. In the end he decided that he would. The busi- 
ness diplomat who shows that he is rattled has not much chance 
of completing his mission. 

He took his paseo in the cool of the evening, and again he received 
a reminder of the dangers of possessing potential riches in a covetous 
country. This time his shock was more severe, and immensely 
increased the anxiety he already felt. 

He was strolling down the calle Almirante Cochrane when a 
victoria, in which sat the Sefiora Caridi, the pretty wife of the 
cavalry colonel, drew up in the middle of the roadway. He saluted, 
the seiiora smiled and beckoned. Walter approached the side of 
the carriage, took her hand, and was exchanging some smiling 
chaff with her, when a big car, driven at a reckless speed, came up 
from behind and swung in close to the step. 

The wind from it fluttered his coat as he scrambled without 
ceremony on the step‘ itself. The sefiora screamed with fright, 
and then turned to pour a flood of agitated condolences on him. 
The car had already turned a corner, and was lost to sight. 

‘You might have been killed, sefior,’ she said, panting. 
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‘ That’s the second time to-day,’ replied Walter, pale and grim. 
‘I’m beginning to think that someone dislikes me.’ 

‘ But—impossible!’ she said. ‘Two accidents are strange, of 
course, still——’ 

‘ Still, I must avoid the charm of the third,’ said Walter, and, 
raising his hat, went back to the pavement. 

Among those who had seen the incident was a local journalist, 
an under editor of Za Nacion. He went up to Walter, saluted him, 
and congratulated him on his escape. 

‘Congratulate me twice,’ said Walter. ‘A troop of cavalry 
nearly ran me down this morning, sefior.’ 

The journalist said a few more words, then went away thought- 
fully to the office of his newspaper. The escapes of the English 
financier would make a nice little paragraph for to-morrow’s paper. 
But it was strange that the editor of his paper, which was the 
Government organ, had suggested his looking for something inter- 
esting in that very street ! 

Courage was needed to carry on now, but Walter had plenty 
of grit, and no intention of letting these people think that he was 
alarmed. He attended Don Miguel’s concert that night, and was 
amiably received by His Excellency’s lady and her daughters, 
but Don Miguel did not come up to him at any time. He remained 
at a little distance, listening to the music, or talking to other friends, 
and the whole room was soon aware that the Minister had offered 
the slight of non-recognition to the very man who had secured the 
Public Lands concession. Politics are the very breath of the 
South American nostril, and, when the concert was over, the whole 
party of guests broke up into little groups to discuss the affair. 

Discussion and controversy grew even more heated next morn- 
ing, when it came out in La Nacion that Walter had been nearly 
killed on two occasions on the day before. 

‘ He will be wise to abandon the concession,’ said one to another. 
‘ You remark that it was some cavalry that almost ran him down, 
and then it is the wife of the colonel of cavalry who beckons 
him into the roadway before that auto rushes along! ’ 

The news and the talk reached the ears of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. He felt rather anxious about it, and took the oppor- 
tunity to call privately upon Don Miguel. 

‘I don’t want that guy killed!’ he remarked gravely. ‘I 
don’t mind getting ahead of him over the concession, but this 
assassin business isn’t my game at all ! ’ 
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Don Miguel looked at him sharply. ‘ You are labouring under 
an error, sefior.’ 

‘ All right,’ said the American, who did not believe him. ‘ But, 
anyway, those are my views.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the Minister smoothly. ‘We are making 
every effort on your behalf. But we must secure the document in 
his possession. I have no doubt we shall do so very soon. In 
the meantime, I have seen the Minister of Communications. He 
thanks you for your charitable gifts. At a meeting of the Cabinet 
this morning, the matter was discussed. We are unanimous, save 
for the Minister of Justice. He cannot see his way to fall in with 
our views. But no doubt we may put some further evidence before 
him of the profit to the country from the rescinding of the con- 
cession granted to these English. ’ 

‘T'll call and pay my respects to him when I leave you,’ said the 
other with a smile. ‘ Has he any charities ? ’ 

Don Miguel showed his excellent teeth. ‘No doubt. You 
will learn that from him,’ he said. 


Ill 


It occurred to Walter Spence that day that he would be safer 
over the frontier. He looked up trains, and went to the Passport 
Office to see about an early departure. They took his passport, 
and assured him that the matter would be expedited. As he was 
going out he turned suddenly. The official to whom he had been 
talking was smiling broadly, and showing the document to another. 
Walter’s heart sank. He had been an ass to give it to them. 
There was no more need to worry about early trains. 

The attempts on his life, the obstructions put in his way, all 
pointed to the fact that they hoped to keep his company from 
knowing that the deal had been concluded, and were proofs that 
the lease was as worthless as bare parchment. The newspapers 
had not even yet stated that the concession had been granted, 
and a note from him to that effect had been returned by the journals, 
with the remark that they had no official confirmation of the fact. 

It seemed to him that he must either return the document, 
or chance being summarily put out of the way. The Government 
did not dare to rescind the concession openly. He went at last 
to the British Consul and stated his case. The Consul smiled. 
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‘I’m afraid you exaggerate, Mr. Spence,’ he said lightly. ‘San 
Petro isn’t the Balkans. They don’t do that sort of thing.’ 

‘They nearly killed me twice in one day. I must ask you to 
transmit the fact that the concession was granted to me, by cable 
to London. Your people can inform my firm.’ 

The Consul shook his head. He was very friendly with Don 
Miguel, and Walter began to suspect that this friendship had dulled 
his keenness. ‘ Pure accidents, it seems to me. And then, we are 
not in possession of cable facilities any more than you are.’ 

‘All right,’ said Walter angrily, ‘only remember, if any- 
thing happens to me, or if the concession is granted elsewhere, 
Ill know who to blame.’ 

‘You won’t know, if anything happens to you,’ said the Consul, 
smiling sarcastically. ‘ But nothing will happen to you. I know 
these people, or ought to, after ten years.’ 

The gentleman from Oklahoma had interviewed the Minister of 
Justice in the meantime, and given him a sum of money for 
his charities. It seemed to him that they were doing their best 
for him, though not quite after a fashion he commended, and it 
was worth his while to see that they were reimbursed for their 
trouble. He was convinced of their zeal when the papers on the 
following day featured another sensation. 

It appeared that thieves had been busy in the hotel where Mr. 
Spence resided. They had broken into Mr. Spence’s rooms, ran- 
sacked all his luggage and every drawer and cupboard. 

* Well, I guess they’ve got the papers this time,’ said the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. ‘I sure didn’t want the poor chap hurt.’ 

But his letters brought him a communication that was not so 
pleasing. The Cabinet had agreed to his terms, but it appeared 
that the leader of the Opposition had got wind of the affair, and 
was also too much given to vicarious charity to allow an opportunity 
to slip. Only the fact that Spence’s room had been searched made 
the gentle briber dive again into his pocket. He sent money to 
the leader of the Opposition, and went to call upon Don Miguel. 

Don Miguel received him with a disappointed air. ‘Short of 
killing the man—a proceeding of which you disapprove, sefior, and 
I also—I do not see how we can get that document,’ he said. 

‘What! Haven’t you got it? Weren’t those thieves—— 

‘Sefior,’ said Don Miguel in a pained tone, ‘do you speak 
to me of thieves? What thieves ?’ 

‘In the hotel. I thought they were your police camouflaged.’ 
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‘ Our police, sefior, do not these things,’ said Don Miguel. 

Walter Spence still had his document. The thieves, official 
or unofficial, had not thought of searching the jacket hung so openly. 
And now it was only a day before the liner should call. Would 
‘yellow fever’ break out miraculously before she entered the port, 
or would his passport be retained until it was too late? His 
anxiety became feverish. He could not settle down to anything. 
But, on the day that the liner was to arrive, he received a letter 
from Don Miguel asking him to call early. 

He looked at his watch. It was eight o’clock. Without waiting 
a minute he walked out and went to the Ministry, where business 
began before the heat of the day set in. His heart was beating 
fast, his eyes grim, as he ascended the lift. Was the blow to fall 
now ? 

Don Miguel was all smiles. He rose from his chair, shook 
hands warmly, and himself placed a seat for Walter. ‘I am over- 
joyed to see you, sefior,’ he said, offering a box of cigars. ‘I must 
offer my apologies for the delay in our passport office. It pleases 
me to hand you your passport at once, and to inform you that I 
have told our dock officials to see that a state-room on the liner 
is reserved for you.’ 

‘A thousand thanks, Your Excellency,’ said Walter, diplo- 
matically concealing his surprise. ‘ You are too good.’ 

‘ On the contrary,’ said the Minister, smiling pleasantly. ‘ Further 
apologies are due from us to you. We are a proud people, you 
know, and we set, perhaps, more store on politeness than other 
nations. It is a foible, no doubt, but we cannot rid ourselves of it.’ 

‘ An excellent foible,’ said Walter, bowing. 

‘You are kind to say so. But to continue. A recent visitor 
to this country appears to have assumed that gentlemen here can 
be treated like so many peons, spoken to without regard for their 
sensibilities, and attracted by cheques ostentatiously thrust under 
their noses. It became necessary to teach him a lesson, seiior. 
To teach it to him, it was also necessary that you should be sub- 
mitted to some slight discomfort. I apologise for it. The cavalry 
which almost rode you down, the car which shaved your coat tails, 
were acting under my instructions, sefior. They were all extremely 
expert, or I should not have permitted them to undertake these 
duties.’ 

‘By Jove!’ said Walter, staring. 

‘TI offer you then many apologies,’ said Don Miguel. ‘ You 
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can only teach some people politeness through their pockets. If 
our last visitor was to be shown his stupidity, it was only by reliev- 
ing him of some of his money. To do that we had to appear zealous 
on his behalf. But that is over. The newspapers to-day will 
announce officially that the concession was granted to your company, 
and I shall have the mingled pleasure and regret of bidding you 
farewell, and congratulating you on your success.’ 

Walter’s face suddenly beamed. ‘ Your Excellency has a nice 
sense of humour,’ he said. 

‘Wait!’ said Don Miguel. ‘I have asked the gentleman to 
call. It will be amusing for you to stay and hear our interview.’ 

Almost as he spoke there was a knock, then the door burst open, 
and the gentleman from Oklahoma rushed in, a newspaper crumpled 
in his hand. ‘ What in Hades does this mean ?’ he shouted, his 
face purple with indignation. Then he saw Walter and drew up, 
his eyes glaring. 

‘Be seated, sefior,’ said the Minister suavely. ‘This is my 
friend, the Sefior Spence.’ 

‘Spence!’ shouted the other, stamping with rage. ‘So you've 
double-crossed me, you scoundrel ! ’ 

‘I do not understand the vernacular, sefior,’ said Don Miguel, 
quite unmoved. ‘This is the representative of the English con- 
cessionaires.” 

‘ Concessionaires be d—d!’ cried the raging newcomer. ‘ You 
promised it to us. You said you would get it from him, you got 
me to fork out good dollars to you and your crew, and then you 
go back on——’ 

Don Miguel looked severe. ‘ Gently, sefior, gently. Do I under- 
stand you to say that you offered bribes to me, to others ? ’ 

‘You took them. Do you say you did not takethem ? Doyou 
have the nerve to tell me you didn’t? Do you have the face to 
deny that your rotten Cabinet didn’t do me down for about forty 
thousand ? ’ 

He was almost dancing with rage now. The Minister turned to 
Walter with a smile. ‘This caballero has had a touch of the sun,’ 
he said. ‘I trust, sefior Spence, that you will not repeat this 
outside, as it might lead to trouble for this poor fellow, who is 
obviously out of his senses.’ 

‘T'll give you trouble, you Dago!’ screamed the incarnadined 
visitor. ‘Tell it outside? I'll tell it outside, and quick!’ 

The Minister looked again at Spence with gentle pity. ‘If 
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you would address him in your common language, sefior, you might 
dissuade him from this frenzied idea. He does not know, of course, 
that our law, passed in 1899, makes it a criminal offence for anyone, 
native or alien, to offer bribes to servants of the State, such as 
I and my colleagues confess ourselves. Criminality must be put 
down, vice must be scourged, but I should be sorry to see this 
gentleman suffer for words spoken under the influence of some 
mental aberration.’ 

The visitor’s mouth fell open. He grew very pale. ‘Do you 
tell me I can’t tell the truth if I want to?’ 

‘You can always tell it,’ said the Minister compassionately. 
‘We love truth in San Petro. It is telling lies or attempting to 
bribe functionaries that gets one into trouble here.’ 

A cold douche could not have been more salutary in its effect. 
Topliss bit his lip. ‘ You beat me,’ he said huskily. ‘ But surely, 
I get my money back ? ’ 

‘Money ?’ said Don Miguel, raising his eyebrows. ‘If you 
can produce any cheque drawn by you and cashed by one of our 
officials, I shall see that the offender is punished, and the money 
refunded. I cannot say more.’ 


Mr. Topliss opened his mouth, shut it again, and put on his hat. 
His tongue seemed palsied. He went out with the air of a man 
whose feelings lie too deep for words. When he had withdrawn, 
Don Miguel stretched out his hand to Walter, and smiled. 

‘So are the wicked taken in their own nets,’ he said piously. 
‘ Adios, sefior. I wish you bon voyage, and every success in life. 
You will please convey my compliments to your directors also.’ 


Walter Spence left San Petro a more thoughtful man than when 
he had entered it. For South America is the continent of enigmas, 
the true home of ‘ You Never Can Tell,’ the incarnation of the 
question, Quién sabe—who knows ? 

Had Don Miguel eventually favoured him because he had 
thrice failed to secure the documents he coveted, and was afraid 
to proceed to extremities ? 

Or was he really trying to teach the American del Norte a lesson 
in politeness ? 

Walter has never professed to know. When you ask him about 
it, he shrugs, and admits that he has never been able to decide the 
exact motive. There were two alternatives. It might have been 
either | 





AFTER WILD SHEEP IN SARDINIA. 
BY H. HESKETH-PRICHARD. 


SaRDINIA, considering that it is but a small island, has quite a list 
of attractions to offer to the big-game shooter. There are wild 
boar in the ravines and red deer stags in the large and stunted 
woods of the foot-hills, which thicken into more semi-tropical 
luxuriance in the basins of the valleys; but, above all, Sardinia 
possesses the moufilon (Ovis musimon), one of the races of wild 
sheep which inhabit the islands off the coast of Africa. There 
are mouffion in Corsica, but their numbers have dwindled away. 
These are identical with the Sardinian animal. Cyprus has a 
mouffion of its own—a smaller creature which flourished to a 
certain degree under British protection, but which is now probably 
condemned to swift extinction. Over in Africa we have the 
Barbary sheep, which is quite a different type, but none of these 
animals presents as fine a trophy as does the little Sardinian moufflon. 
A good head will measure anything upwards of 28 inches around 
the horns, and these should girth somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 8 inches. The best head mentioned in Mr. Rowland Ward’s 
book ‘ Records of Big Game’ is that owned by the Duke of 
Bedford, and the horns measure 38} inches along the outer curve. 
The largest I have heard of being shot are 33} inches, and were 
obtained by the late Hon. M. Egerton. 

The moufflon is a difficult animal to stalk: very much more 
so, in my experience, than the Scottish red deer stag, and this is 
natural, seeing that the moufflon is shot at month in and month 
out by the shepherds who pasture their flocks upon the hills that 
are his home. Then of late years he has become a very cave- 
living animal, and spends a portion of the year—or at least the 
big old rams spend a portion of the year—in caves in the rocks. 
In October they come out, and may be seen in little bands by those 
who are fortunate enough to find any at all; and this is the time 
when the hunter has his best chance of securing a good specimen. 

It was my friend, the late F. C. Selous, who gave me the 
details of a Sardinian hunting trip which he had made some years 
previously. On that occasion he only had five days’ hunting before 
the rain and mist shut down, as it will upon the Sardinian hills, 
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and as his guides told him that at that time of the year it was 
apt to last for two or three months, he turned his face home- 
ward ; but he had already obtained some good heads, and he told 
me that with any luck one might expect to see moufflon. Indeed, 
thereby hangs a tale which I have always thought very typical of 
Selous. At that time I was engaged to be married, and I took my 
future wife down to Worplesdon, where we lunched and went 
over Selous’ museum. I then said that my fiancée was very keen 
on going a big game trip, and asked him if he thought Sardinia 
would be a good place to go, adding: ‘ Only, of course, I would 
like her to shoot something. Do you think she would get a 
moufflon if we went to Sardinia?’ Very gravely his blue eyes 
opened upon me, and he said: ‘Why not? I did.’ 

Selous often said that he was not himself a very good shot, 
but this was not true. He was not a shot of the highest class, 
but his coolness and skill in hunting, as well as his invariably good 
judgment, put him at the head of the hunters of his time. Still, 
it shed a light upon the man that he should think that there was 
no reason at all why a lady should not succeed where he had 
succeeded. 

The journey to Sardinia does not really begin until you reach 
Leghorn. Before that it is simply the boat express, the tunnel 
and the railway into Italy ; but once you reach Leghorn and have 
a meal at one of the strange little hotels, and have your kit carried 
down upon the coasting boat, you realise that you are really off 
upon your travels once more. 

It was getting dark before we went on board, and when we 
woke next morning we were steaming along, almost without motion, 
over an amethyst sea with Corsica insight. All that day we ran 
on, and next morning had approached the coast of Sardinia, where 
great blue mountains towered above us into the azure sky. The 
passengers were mostly Sardinian farmers and wine growers, and 
one of them, whom I saw investigating the outside of my rifle case 
with great interest, came and pointed out distant mountains which 
I understood him to say were good hunting grounds for moufflon. 

It was getting along towards 4 o’clock when we came to the 
harbour of Tortoli, and here we and our baggage went ashore in 
a boat. We were met by Signor Giuseppe Meloni, who has always 
arranged the trips of British sportsmen in the island, and to whom 
we had a letter of introduction from Selous. He had of course 
been warned of our coming, and it was not long before we, he, 
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and our kit, had been piled aboard a hooded carriage exactly like 
the buggies one sees in the West Indies, only of a much more old- 
world nature. This carriage must have done service in Sardinia 
for many years. Our objective was Lanusei, well up in the moun- 
tains, and we proceeded towards it in our over-burdened carriage 
at a steady walk. Meantime Signor Meloni gave me the latest 
news of the game and of the mountains. No one had done any 
shooting so far, but one of the shepherds said he had seen some 
mouffion against the skyline at a great distance off. At length 
conversation languished, and we fell asleep only to wake as we 
entered the confines of Lanusei, a mountain village such as one 
might expect to see upon the stage of a London theatre. Its 
streets are scalded by the sun; its walls white and pink stucco. 
The railway from Cagliari comes to Lanusei, and it is a place of 
some importance, ruled over by a sub-prefect and the headquarters 
of the captain of carabinieri. 

We found a room had been prepared for us at the hotel, where 
we had an excellent meal of soup and red-legged partridges, done 
spatch-cock fashion, fruits and the wine of the country. 

After dinner I went to talk to Signor Meloni, explaining to him 
that I did not want to remain longer than possible at Lanusei, 
and found, to my delight, that my men were ready for me and 
that a diligence would start at 8 o’clock from the inn door on the 
following morning. Ten hours of this diligence would take us 
into the mountains, where we would be met by my hunter and 
camp servants. The next morning we actually did get off before 
nine. The diligence into which we climbed was the exact replica 
of one of those diligences of which I have always doubted the 
actual existence, but which may be seen in magazine stories, 
usually in the act of being overthrown by a log dragged across the 
road by bandits. It was incredibly old and incredibly heavy, and 
was drawn by mules. Two guards went along with it, each armed 
to the teeth. 

In countries like Corsica, Sardinia, Spain, and Southern Italy, 
wherever there are mountains there will always be—or, at any 
rate, there always has been—a certain amount of what is called 
brigandage. As a rule this brigandage is not really brigandage 
at all. Two swains love the same girl, and one kills the other with 
his knife, after the fashion of the country. He does not wait the 
justice of the land, but flies into the mountains. The farmers, 
and those who dwell on the rim of his domains, supply him with 
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food. He is not looked upon as a criminal, but simply one who 
has met misfortune, who has had to kill his man and who has, in 
the vernacular, ‘taken to the hills.’ Hence the well-known 
proverb: ‘All who fear the law take to the hills.’ Now and 
again the Government bestirs itself and has a round-up of those 
who have taken to the hills. I do not think, in the ordinary way, 
that such people are very dangerous to the traveller, though 
equally there can be no doubt that they desire above all things 
to possess themselves of his rifle and ammunition : still, I have 
never heard of a case of any assault of the kind being committed 
in Sardinia, though some years a little prior to our visit there were 
quite a lot of outlaws living ‘the free life.’ One day my wife 
had an adventure which would have alarmed most women. 
Bastiani, the hunter, and I had climbed an adjacent mountain in 
order to look for moufflon, and she was lying far below us—we 
being out of sight—beside a stream which trickled down the 
mountain side. Her rifle lay upon the sward and at some ten 
yards distance from her, when suddenly a wild-looking man sprang 
out of the machia scrub and picked up the rifle. Fortunately she 
talks Italian, and told him in the most matter-of-fact way that he 
had better put it down, or it would probably go off. She then, at 
his request, explained its structure and action, and when she had 
finished the man of the mountains, whoever he may have been, 
lifted his hat very politely and slid away once more into the 
machia, Of course he may have been some harmless wandering 
shepherd, but he was not dressed as such. I would not like to 
bet on the absolute extinction of the outlaw from the Sardinian 
hills of which the Italian authorities boast. 

But we digress, and are leaving the diligence to climb upwards 
into the mountains. The road was a bad one, and led along one of 
the foot-hills through ragged olive woods and cork woods, ever 
upward; sometimes the views were wonderful. The great 
mountains shone like crystallised salt, and the blueness of the sea, 
which was now stretched—with here and there a sail upon it—some 
thousands of feet below us, was wonderful. 

On we went, walking now beside the diligence, for any mode 
of progression was better than sitting inside it. About midday 
we stopped for a meal, which we ate beside a little spring that 
came down through a wild and untended wood of olives. Then 
on once more, until at last, as evening began to fall, we drew up 
at the carabiniert station. 
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Here the post was commanded by a corporal, who had three 
men under him. Sometimes, I believe, the number swells to five. 
Our papers were examined, passed as in good order, we explained 
our purposes for being in the country, and then went back down 
the road to where our camp servants were toiling with the kit. 
First among these was Bastiani Fancello, who was to be my hunter, 
as he had acted in a similar capacity to both F. C. Selous and 
Maurice Egerton—both of them, alas! victims of the war. He 
was a dark, exceedingly small-headed man, clad in the wide white 
breeches of the country. Selous has told me that he had wonder- 
ful eyesight—the best, I think he said, he had ever seen in a 
European, and this certainly proved to be the case. Then I made 
the acquaintance of our cook, and here something very familiar 
struck me at once. In a moment I realised what it was. The 
man, whose name was Gi-gi, was the same who had accompanied 
Mr. E. N. Buxton on a similar trip over twenty years before. He 
had but one hand—the other was represented by an iron hook. He 
had suffered, I believe, some accident in the mines, but certainly 
his lack of a hand did not interfere with his skill in cooking, for 
better meals than he served us during our stay in the Sardinian 
mountains no one could hope to eat. Our third and last adherent 
was a hunchback, who had a horse, and whose name J never learnt. 
The idea was that this man should ride every second day between 
our camp and Lanusei, from where Signor Meloni could send up 
anything that we desired. It was not long before our kits had 
been made into workmanlike packs, and we were crossing the 
mountain. It was just coming on dark when we arrived on our 
camping ground—the same that had been used by Selous. A 
beautiful stream ran down on one side out of the mountains, and 
the ground was level. With incredible quickness the hunchback 
gathered together large armfuls of wood, and soon a cheerful blaze 
was rising up into the night. By its light we pitched the tent 
and made ready for the evening meal. I suppose Gi-gi had gone 
up a day before, because that evening meal was really an excellent 
one. First of all, he gave us some soup, then some fried trout 
which he had caught in one of the adjacent streams, then a couple 
of mutton cutlets which we had brought up with us, and finally 
a great plate of grapes and a bottle of the best wine. Afterwards 
coffee. While dinner was in progress, he came to apologise for 
our meagre entertainment, promising that as soon as I should 
shoot a moufilon he would provide for us more adequately. And 
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then to sleep. All night long it seemed that in our dreams there 
was a sound of bells: bells soft and silvery, which rang out gently 
and quietly, and waking in the early morning it was easy to see 
what this was. Two or three shepherds had come down from the 
hills driving their flocks before them, and some of the sheep had 
the beautifully-sounding country belli tied round their necks. It 
was not yet light when the fire began to glow up into the darkness, 
and in a very short time breakfast was ready. 

Meantime, without being ordered to, Gi-gi made up the lunch, 
and the sun was not showing over the peaks before we were away 
on our first day’s hunting. Iv all mountain hunting, of whatever 
kind, it will always be found that unless you camp at the highest 
possible point you must begin the day with a long walk upwards, 
and this first day’s hunting in Sardinia was no exception. The 
country was not difficult, for the hills are rounded in this part of 
the country, rather than precipitous. A great part of them is 
covered with machia scrub: the kind of scrub out of which the 
best briar pipes are made—or were made before the war, for in 
these days what is offered to one as a pipe in London is often made 
of wood that never bloomed upon the Sardinian or French hillside. 
This machia scrub is one of the great allies of the moufflon, since 
it is high enough to hide them, and often one makes a careful 
detour and a careful stalk, only to find that the moufflon have 
moved into the machia and are quite invisible. 

It was a beautiful morning, and the mountain air prevented it 
being too hot. Upwards we climbed and ever upwards, until at 
last we came to the top of the inner ridge of mountains. Here 
we lay down to spy. The first spy in a new country is always 
one of intense interest. What may you not see? Usually, as a 
matter of fact, unless you are in a country very full of game, you 
see nothing, and this because your eyes are not used to what to look 
for. Very soon one learns that the salient point to pick up in a 
mouffion is the black patch or saddle-mark which he carries, but 
against the background of those hills he is at all times a difficult 
animal to find. 

From this first spying-place we could see nothing, and so 
started again walking along the top of the ridge a little below 
the skyline and in an upward direction. Bastiani was walking 
first, closely followed by myself ; my wife was behind me. I was 
not troubling very much, as my eyes are very good, and I can 
usually spot moving game as quickly as the native hunter; and 
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although Bastiani was walking first, Bastiani stood about five 
feet eight and I six feet four, so I had the advantage of him and 
would probably see anything first. Also, as far as I had gathered 
from my hunter, we were going on to another quite famous spying- 
place, and there was not much chance of seeing anything in 
between. It was Bastiani who first threw himself to the ground, 
and as we followed his example he began to whisper ‘ Moufloni !’ 
in an excited voice. The animal, for I could only see one when 
I looked, was standing rather below us, and little over 300 yards 
away. Bastiani was all the time muttering words which I took 
to mean : ‘Shoot! shoot!’ the cry all over the world of the shskari, 
or guide. I had as fair a shot as ever man had at that moufflon, 
but I put the bullet, as far as I could judge, about a foot over his 
back. In a moment he was away. Bastiani was shouting ‘ troppo 
alto,’ or something of the kind, and I was trying to save the situa- 
tion with a second shot—not too easy a matter this, for the 
mouffion had started downhill and was going at full speed in 
and out among the rocks. I got off three shots at him before he 
was out of range ; the first, which I fired as he was passing a rock, 
was as near a hit as I ever hope to get without making one—again 
high : the second was just in front—again I could see it on the 
rocks—and the last I could not see. The small herd of females 
and kids which the ram had picked up somewhere on his flight 
disappeared with him down the depths of the mountain, leaving 
me with a feeling of ‘so near and yet so far.’ What made it 
particularly annoying was that this was the first shot of the trip, 
and that Bastiani had probably already written me down as a 
rotten shot, and, most important of all, I have generally found 
that if you can get a good start off to a hunting trip, some good 
luck usually follows you. I have without exception, or rather 
with one single exception, always got good specimens of the animals 
I have gone to hunt, and sometimes remarkable ones, but success 
has, in the majority of cases, come to me very hard. Once when 
hunting in Norway during the short elk season of twenty-one 
days I got a shot on the fourth day and wounded my animal. 
That an animal of exactly the same number of points and forma- 
tion and horn should have been alleged to be killed by the farmer of 
the next farm in the direction in which my wounded elk was going, 
on the very next day, gave me no proof that the beast was mine. 
After this, however, a long period of ill-luck set in, and it was not 
until the seventeenth day that I saw another bull elk at all. Him 
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we killed after an immensely long hunt, which entailed sleeping on 
the mountains, and then my ill-luck was —— for, tired almost 
to death, I killed a really fine bull a few hours later, and a third 
before the season ended. Memories of that long and weary elk- 
hunt during its unsuccessful stages naturally came back to me. 
All that day we travelled in the high mountains, nor did we see 
any sign of moufflon, but late in the evening, as we were returning 
to camp, over on the other side of the valley Bastiani pointed to 
a ram with fair horns, which was standing on a little pinnacle of 
rock among some machia scrub. This time the approach was 
easy, the machia scrub enabling me to get within 80 yards of the 
rock, but meantime, of course, the moufflon had left the rock and 
had wandered away into the scrub. Nevertheless, I had had a 
great deal of experience of still-hunting in America, and the only 
difference here was that one had to still-hunt almost on hands and 
knees. At length I saw a gleam of horns, followed by the black 
tell-tale patch, and immediately fired—this time taking care not 
to over-shoot. I heard the bullet go home, and then sprang up 
to see if any other rams would show themselves. Though there 
were certainly some in that patch of scrub, they stuck to it long 
enough to take them out of my sight. I now went up to find an 
extremely disappointing animal. It was a moufflon, and it was 
a ram and it had horns, but the horns were poorly grown. In 
fact, if I could have taken back my shot I would have done so, 
although I think that such an action would have broken Bastiani’s 
heart. For Bastiani was a changed man once I had proved my 
ability to kill game. As a matter of fact, the miss in the morning 
showed a vastly greater power of shooting than the kill in the 
evening, but I have often noticed that hunters, however skilful, 
and Bastiani was a very skilful hunter indeed, are no critics of 
shooting. Bastiani, in fact, with all his good eyesight, so 
valuable in finding game, always believed that every bullet that 
missed went too high. ‘Troppo alto’ (Drop lead) was really 
his war-cry. I suppose that some time when first he went into 
the mountains he had seen a sportsman who shot too high and 
had never been able to shake off his malign influence. 

We descended to the camp and there found several shepherds 
collected. The fact that Bastiani had a moufflon on his back 
caused them to break out into a chorus of delight, which I only 
understood later when I came to realise that it was my duty to 
entertain these dozen shepherds at dinner, or rather to provide 
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the wherewithal for my men to entertain them. I rose to the 
occasion, and sent down the mountains for 200 bottles of Sardinian 
wine. This seems a large order, but it is not really so, for wine 
still remains, as in,the days of Mr. E. N. Buxton, an abnormally 
cheap drink. What we call a bottle costs 2d., but the wine was 
sent up in enormous glass bottles, so large that they held, or were 
said to hold, 100 bottles each. 

But to return to our narrative. As soon as twilight fell, every 
night the shepherds would gather from all the surrounding hills. 
They brought their flocks with them, so that all night as we lay 
in our tent we could catch in any moment of waking the con- 
tinuous and monotonous, though beautiful, sound of silvery bells. 
As soon as the shepherds arrived in camp they gathered wood for 
an immense fire, round which they sat talking. Now and again 
one of them, who had a good voice, would chant out a song made 
up of rather staccato notes. They were very thoughtful, for once 
we had gone to bed, at a distance of about 200 yards from the fire, 
their voices would fall to whispers, and presently they would sleep, 
lying sprawled in all attitudes round the dying glow of the fire. 
In the morning they were away long before the dawn, and here 
it was that the shepherds repaid most amply such hospitality as 
I was able to show them. They climbed the mountains in all 
directions, and with their long sight and knowledge of the ground 
it was hard indeed for any moufflon to escape their sharp eyes. 
Should any of them succeed in finding a ram, back he at once 
came to the camp and told Bastiani. Then he climbed once more 
his thousand or two feet into the mountains. 

On the second day’s hunting we all three started early—that 
is, my wife, Bastiani, and myself—to go to a mountain of which I 
have forgotten the Sardinian name, but which, being translated, 
means ‘ the ugly one.’ There was the usual long climb from corrie 
to ridge, but the sun had not risen very high when we came to a 
kind of basin in the hills, over which towered the ugly mountain, 
and here good fortune was at once ours. All three of us spied the 
game at almost the same moment : three fine rams. Two were 
fighting—or rather sparring at each other—and the other was 
feeding at a little distance. They were in an open space in the 
machia scrub. It was perfectly obvious that there was but one 
way to approach them, as the wind was not at all favourable from 
where we were. To have the least hope of success we must go 
round the back of the ugly mountain and come down on them from 
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above, though, as Bastiani said, as far as my wife could make 
out: ‘ By the time we are there it may be that they will not be 
there.’ We started. Anyone who has done much mountain 
shooting knows but too well that inevitable climb, usually taking 
two or three hours, by which one attempts to get above game. 
I think it took us two hours and some minutes to arrive on the 
top of the ugly mountain. Here, with feverish haste, my wife 
drew out her telescope, and a moment later gave a sigh of relief. 
‘TI see them,’ she said. ‘They have not moved a hundred yards.’ 
Now the wind was utterly favourable, as was the ground, and it 
was not so very long before we were all three lying on a ledge of 
rock within 250 yards of the three rams, which by this time were 
showing a very distinct impulse to move into the scrub. There 
was time, however, for a quick survey of the heads through the 
telescope, and picking the one which I thought to be the biggest, 
I got well behind his shoulder and fired. At the shot he 
disappeared, but I was pretty certain that all was well, for only 
two rams galloped up the opposing knoll and stood for an instant. 
They were off before I could get a shot in, but either the echo from 
the mountain deceived them as to where the danger lay, or else 
they must have been used to following certain paths, for they 
broke away along a game path which led in an easterly direction, 
and crossed my front at about 300 yards. They were moving in 
and out among the scrub and rocks, and it was a very lucky shot 
indeed which hit the biggest ofjthem. It struck, however, two or 
three inches too far forward, breaking the shoulder. The third 
tam, now thoroughly alarmed, dashed away into the scrub and 
was no more seen. Bastiani and I ran down, passing on our way 
the body of the moufflon which I had first shot. I had just time 
to note that he carried a very nice pair of curling horns before I 
followed Bastiani on the track of the wounded animal. It soon 
appeared in front of us at the bottom of a great rift. Bastiani 
turned to me and made signs that the wounded animal must climb 
the opposite cliff face, where I could shoot him. We sat down, 
screened by the bushes, and the moufflon ram began to climb. 
Nothing but the sight of what he was able to do could have con- 
vinced me of the enormous vitality of these animals. I was 
shooting with a ‘350 mauser, and had made a shot literally within 
two inches of a vital place, and yet that ram went up the hill at a 
steady pace. When he rose to our level he stood for a moment, 
and Bastiani began his usual adjuration of ‘Shoot! shoot!’ 
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I took the most careful aim and fired. To my utmost chagrin ] 
saw that the ball had gone a little too high, and this chagrin was 
turned into despair when I realised that I had fired the only bullet 
I had left. In my haste I had forgotten that my rifle, which had 
been re-sighted since my last big-game trip, was apt to shoot 
a little high. Anyway, there it was. There was the wounded 
moufflon and there was my useless rifle, and there seemed not only 
a chance but a likelihood that the animal would get away only 
to die. Illogical as it may seem when one thinks so little of the 
wounded birds which are the necessary corollary, or sequel, of 
every grouse-drive or pheasant shoot, the wounding of an animal, 
provided he is afterwards lost, has always had a great effect upon 
a hunter. Explaining as rapidly as I could by signs to Bastiani 
that the cartridges had fallen out of my pocket as we crawled 
downhill, I tried to manufacture some Italian, and to explain to 
him that the only thing to do was for us to go back to a point to 
which my wife had already descended and borrow her Rigby ‘275 
and some cartridges, and then to return and follow the moufflon. 
This we did. It took us about half an hour to descend the moun- 
tain to the place which we had agreed as a rendezvous. Before 
doing so we returned, and Bastiani carried down the dead moufflon 
on his shoulders. He told me by signs that the horns of the 
ram we had lost were bigger than those of the one he was then 
carrying. I did not think that they really were, but with a hunter 
it is always thus. We found my wife in due course, and I 
borrowed her rifle. Then we set out and climbed as quickly as we 
could back to the point where we had last seen the moufflon. So 
severe were his injuries that I was pretty sure that he must have 
lain down within a few hundred yards. Bastiani was also of this 
opinion, so we began to track him as well as we could. It was 
no easy matter, and the credit of what followed was entirely 
Bastiani’s. Although hit with the lead-nosed bullet of the ‘350, 
the ram was not bleeding much; it was only here and there that 
we could get his tracks, and only here and there in the high scrub 
that Bastiani would find a drop of blood. All the morning we 
trailed the ram, sometimes he got on to game paths, which 
assisted us, but at others he wandered away into the scrub, and in 
my experience I have never seen a hunter do better than Bastiani. 
He stuck to that trail with amazing persistency and skill. It 
was a quarter-past two o’clock when, coming round a flank of the 
cliff into a little rocky valley, Bastiani, who was in front of me, 
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pointed his finger at the moufflon. The ram was lying beneath 
a rock about 100 yards ahead of us, and from the stiffness of his 
neck I could see that he was still alive. One shot finished the 
matter, and I do not think that he ever saw us. He was a 
beautiful beast, and carried a pair of rather light and curling horns ; 
but he was not as good as the first one that I had killed. How, 
with his wound, the poor animal had been able to go so far would 
really be a matter of surprise even to those who know the powers 
of endurance possessed by mountain game. Carrying the moufflon, 
we set out to rejoin my wife. We reached her about half-past 
three, and then, and not till then, we sat down by the stream of 
clear water and ate our lunch. The whole thing was really satis- 
factory and had gone exceedingly well. Two rams with distinctly 
good heads, and, as Bastiani said, ‘the shepherds will rejoice 
beside the fires.’ 

It took us some time to get back to camp, but when we arrived 
and told Gi-gi of the two rams there was great rejoicing, and as 
Gi-gi was busy with the dinner, it was one of the shepherds who 
set off to Bastiani’s assistance. 

That night there was a great carouse around the fires. On 
the following day we were out from dawn, and it was not until 
two o’clock that we saw our first moufflon of the day. I will not 
describe the stalk, as most stalks have at least a family likeness, 
but at length we found ourselves within 200 yards of the ram, 
which my wife shot, thereby, I believe, killing the first moufflon 
shot by a lady in Sardinia. The head, however, was unfortunately 
inferior to those we had already obtained. 

And now followed various days of hunting, marked by their 
own peculiar incidents. Certainly our luck was in, for not a single 
day did we go out without obtaining a ram, although one day 
we only succeeded by a very little margin ; indeed, it was late 
evening, and we were returning to camp when Bastiani spied a 
very fine ram on the other side of the gorge which we were 
traversing. There was not more than five minutes more light to 
be counted upon, and owing to the ground, a nearer approach in 
that time was impossible. The moufflon was over 400 yards 
away, but standing up well against the machia scrub. I sat 
down, and, taking a very full sight, fired. Bastiani, as usual, 
said, ‘Troppo alto’ (Drop lead) but I did not think so, in which 
I proved right, for going up we found the moufflon quite dead, 
the bullet having passed through his heart. This was, I think, the 
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most fortunate shot that I ever fired during the whole of my big- 
game experiences. The ram was a really old one, and carried by 
far the finest head we got. 

It was also the last that I was destined to shoot on that trip, 
for on the following day on returning to camp I found my men 
in a great state of excitement, since they had been raided by the 
carabinieri, who stated that we were breaking the law, as no one 
had a right to shoot mouffion at that season. And now occurred 
one of those interludes which are so hard to bear. There were 
three carabiniert in command of a corporal, and this man quite 
frankly said to me, ‘ Once I gained a stripe by my efficiency, and 
now I shall gain another.’ He thereupon proceeded to impound 
our rifles, which were sent to Lanusei, where we followed them in 
great indignation. The civil authorities took my side, as indeed 
they could hardly fail to do so, since I was the fifth Englishman 
who had shot at that season in consecutive years; but the 
military, 1 suppose, because their corporal had taken such drastic 
steps, attempted to back him up. 

The first trouble was about getting our rifles back. My agent 
in Lanusei advised me to write a strongly worded protest demand- 
ing their return. This I did; but the agent, having read it, said 
it was no good. ‘You must give titles in order to impress 
these animals,’ said he; whereupon, having held various small 
public appointments, and being a member of various societies, 
I put in a list of these things after my name. ‘This,’ said 
my agent, when he had read it, ‘ will bring the rifles back with 
speed.’ 

And curiously enough he was right. Two hours after receiving 
my demand the rifles were handed over. 

All this time I was trying to find out what was the law as to 
the open seasons for mouffion in Sardinia; but it was not until I 
had left Lanusei behind and gone down to Cagliari, the capital, 
that I learnt that mouffion shooting is allowed at different dates 
every year, and that, as far as I could gather, all the Englishmen 
and other sportsmen who had been shooting for the past five years 
had been shooting out of season. Curiously enough, the only 
person who was not shooting out of season was myself, because 
in that year the local government of the country had failed to 
pass any regulation as to the close time, so that I was entirely 
within my rights in shooting, and the authorities offered me the 
opportunity of returning to finish my trip. Having got as far as 
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Cagliari, however, I did not see my way to do this, and shortly 
afterwards we returned to England. 

Had it not been for the unfortunate end to our trip, it would 
have been one of the most enjoyable possible; but as things stand 
the uncertain season makes shooting in Sardinia very difficult. 

The mouffion is an animal which spends most of his time in 
the thick scrub and in caves; indeed, he only comes out into the 
open about the month of October, and generally that month has 
not progressed very far when the rains begin. Selous had ex- 
perienced all this on his trip to Sardinia : quite suddenly the rain 
and mist closed in upon the mountains, and after spending three 
days in hopeless inaction he went home. It is very rarely now that 
the local game laws allow shooting in October: often the season 
is placed instead in August, sometimes in April or May. At these 
seasons the fever of the country is very bad, and the plague of 
wasps almost insupportable. Even when we were there in 
October, our midday meal was rendered difficult by the large 
numbers of wasps which settled upon our food, and earlier in the 
year this plague is much worse. 

Although shooting takes place upon fairly high ground, there 
are many cases of fever, which is much to be dreaded, and I cer- 
tainly should not advise any sportsman to go to Sardinia before 
the opening days of October, nor would it be wise to go there with- 
out making the most careful local inquiries as to the season. 
I considered myself quite safe, since so many of my friends had 
been there in October—Selous, Van der Byl, Maurice Egerton. 
I had also letters of introduction from officials of the highest 
standing, but I had the misfortune to fall in with a corporal of 
carabiniert who cared for none of these things. 

No, let the sportsman who wishes to shoot moufflon in 
Sardinia be very careful to write first to the British Consul at 
Cagliari, and to get everything down in black and white before he 
starts, otherwise his trip is almost certain to end in heartburning 
and failure. 

Besides the moufflon, there are many wild boars in the island, 
and in ever dwindling number, red deer stags. When the 
authorities tried to persuade me to resume my broken trip, they 
held out as a bait the fact that I could go and hunt two of these 
red deer stags which had been seen in the foothills of the 
mountains. I saw many specimens of Sardinian heads of red 
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deer: they approximate more to the Spanish type, though smaller, 
than any other which I have seen. 

I should mention that the laws of Sardinia in regard to shoot- 
ing out of season, as interpreted by my friend the corporal, are 
very drastic. They include the burning of all heads and trophies 
obtained by the hunter. The corporal, when he took away my 
rifles, immediately instituted a search of my camp to find any 
heads I might have shot, but in this genial occupation he was, 
however, completely outplayed by Bastiani, who had caused the 
heads to be taken down to Lanusei, whither he sent off a safe man 
to bury them. They were afterwards dug up, and now make a 
very fine show upon the walls of my house. Had it not been for 
the intense suspicion with which Bastiani looked upon all cara- 
biniert, my heads would undoubtedly have been burned on my 
own camp fire, and no amount of apologies offered afterwards 
could have made up for it. It is worth adding that Bastiani him- 
self was taking no chances, and when the carabiniert desired his 
presence as a witness, he had already set forth upon a long journey 
in the mountains. 

I might also add that, in the upshot, I took the matter to the 
Foreign Office, where I received just as much help as an English- 
man who has been badly treated in a foreign country usually does. 
My case was perfectly clear: I could not have shot out of season, 
because no close time had been declared that year, owing, as I have 
said, to some oversight on the part of the local government; but 
all the Foreign Office wanted was to close the incident, and all 
the satisfaction I received were a few letters begging me to think 
no more of the matter. This I was loath to do, since I had 
stated before I started on my shooting trip to the carabiniers them- 
selves exactly what I intended to shoot, where I intended to camp, 
and had taken the trouble to call upon the military authorities. 
Then suddenly, owing to the desire of a corporal to get promotion, 
we were arrested, our rifles taken away, and we were forced to make 
the 45-mile journey in soaking weather into Lanusei. I still think 
it was a case in which the Foreign Office might have acted with 
more vigour. 





MANUEL GARCIA, THE TEACHER OF JENNY LIND. 
SOME NOTES AND PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 
BY ANGELA THIRKELL. 


WueEn I was quite a little girl I lived in a London which is already 
surrounded—to me and my generation at any rate—with a wistful 
romance. It was not quite the London of William De Morgan and 
Lady Ritchie, but it was on the fringe of it. My impression of it 
as I look back is chiefly of summer ; long summer days playing 
in a London square in a holland pinafore ; horse ’buses sweltering 
through the heat, and the stopping places where the hot horses were 
given refreshing drinks of bran and water (nearly as uncomfortable 
to a thirsty throat as the White King’s prescription of hay for 
_ faintness, I used to think); the treat of driving in a hansom on 

Sunday afternoons in a stiff white piqué frock and black shoes and 
stockings. The hansom drives would be to North End Road, 
where my grandfather, Edward Burne-Jones, lived and painted, 
or further afield to Beavor Lane, Hammersmith, where William 
Richmond (who was Mr. Richmond then) liked to have his friends, 
and I would be turned loose in the big garden while the grown-ups 
talked. So many friends had big gardens in those more spacious 
days, and to a child under ten they were unspeakably romantic. 
There was one walk in the Richmonds’ garden which must have been 
even then entirely devoid of romantic interest. It ran along the 
side of a large lawn parallel with the house and was shaded by 
trees; and a bank covered with the grimy ivy which thrives so 
well in London sloped down to the grass. But to this day I am 
convinced that it was a mysterious walk, not to be penetrated from 
end to end without fearful misgivings and the chance of some 
horrible encounter. 

Then for adventures further afield there was the delightful 
stuffy Underground with its exciting choky smell. It took one to 
friends north of the park and all the artists of St. John’s Wood and 
Tadema’s brass staircase. And for expeditions of unprecedented 
magnitude one went to Addison Road and took train to Hampstead, 
and was possibly allowed to sit up to supper after the late sleepy 
journey home. 

It is to one of these journeys northwards on a summer day that 
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my mind turns. My mother took me in a train to a station beyond 
Hampstead, and then we got into a hansom and drove up a long 
hill, very suitably named Shootup Hill, Cricklewood. On both 
sides of the road were two-storeyed villas with a semicircular drive 
and two carriage gates. There are so many of them on the big 
roads that lead out of London, and many have nowsunk to boarding- 
houses or are cut up as flats, but they still have their dignity and 
take one back to a time when prosperous tradesmen and merchants 
lived there and kept a gig, or in time a carriage, and drove out on 
Sundays. These houses still held their heads high, and had a well- 
cared-for look, speaking of solid comfort within. The drives were 
newly gravelled once a year and the gardens were kept in order, 
and in spring, when lilac, laburnum, and flowering hawthorn hung 
over the low front walls into the road, they breathed of the days 
when real country was within a walk. 

One of these houses on the left-hand side was called Mon Abri, 
and here the hansom stopped and my mother and I went in at the 
front door, and were shown through a dark hall to a large drawing- 
room looking on toa garden. Light poured through French windows 
opposite the door, and from the piano to the right of the window 
rose a little gentleman with white hair and a black skull-cap. Our 
host was Manuel Garcia, then well past his ninetieth year. 

The story of the Garcia family is one of early struggles, then a 
few years of brilliant success, adoring crowds, conquests in more 
than one country—and then two bearers of the name were dead, 
and the third still only at the beginning of the long life that led him 
through generation after generation, to whom the names he had 
known were like a dream. 

The father of Marie Malibran, of Pauline Viardot, and of Manuel 
Garcia was himself a musician of uncommon gifts, and his young 
family were made to sing from their earliest years. Garcia told this 
story of his father: at an opera rehearsal he unfortunately ended 
a recitative on the wrong note, which happened to be a semitone 
too sharp. To confess a mistake and begin again was more morti- 
fication than he could face, and he deliberately sang through the 
following aria a semitone above the orchestra. At the end the 
orchestra, who had been prepared to ridicule the singer for his 
mistake, laid down their bows and applauded the tour de force. 
Garcia pére travelled a great deal, and in the course of his travels 
took his family to America and Mexico. There they were attacked 
by bandits on the road and in fear of their lives, when the father 
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explained that they were only poor singers. The bandits, as brother 
artists, said they would be content with a song instead of gold, and 
one of the little girls sang for the ransom of her family, and the 
brigands gravely let them go. It sounds like an outrageous piece 
of romance, belonging to other times and manners ; yet the brother 
of the young heroine of the story was the frail little gentleman with 
a skull-cap, sitting at a piano in a London suburb, and the gifted 
sisters were no more than a memory. 

Manue:’ Garcia was born in 1805 and trained to be a singer like 
the rest of his family. He showed great promise, both as singer 
and musician, studied harmony with Fétis and travelled, but when 
he was only twenty-four he overstrained his throat and was unable 
to sing in public again. Hoping to cure himself, Garcia began a 
careful research into the structure of the throat and the mechanism 
of singing, but though he was never able himself to sing, he invented 
a scientific instrument, the laryngoscope, the use of which has been 
wide-spread. His studies on this subject he resumed in his ‘ Mémoire 
sur la Voix Humaine’ and later in his ‘ Traité complet de l’Art du 
Chant.’ 

About the time when he was forced to leave the stage his sisters 
were reaching the height of their brilliant musical careers. It is 
impossible to say what singers of the past time were really like, 
but it is evident that both had extreme technical facility in addition 
to other gifts. Pauline Viardot-Garcia is best known by her recon- 
struction of the part of Orfeo in Gliick’s opera. The part was 
originally written for a male alto, Guadagni, and later transposed 
for a French tenor, Legros. M. Carvalho, the director of the 
Théatre-Lyrique, restored the part of Orfeo to its original voice, 
in order to show to the fullest advantage the musical and dramatic 
gifts of Viardot. The edition which I have before me has an 
introduction by Berlioz, and cadenzas to some of the principal airs 
written by the singer herself. They have a range of two octaves 
and a semitone, from B below middle C to the C above the treble 
stave, and the ornaments include a chromatic scale up and down 
two octaves and intervals of a tenth. 

It is as a teacher that Manuel Garcia was known for the rest of 
his life. He was a professor at the Conservatoire in Paris until 1848, 
when he came to London and there taught at the Royal Academy 
until 1895. (I do not know whether there was any political reason 
for his leaving Paris, though one regards anything that happened 
in 1848 suspiciously.) Among his many pupils, Jenny Lind, who 
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came to him with a ruined voice, thinking that she would never 
sing again, is perhaps the best known. 

It was not until the ’eighties that he became personally known 
to my family. My mother, then Margaret Burne-Jones, was 
beginning to sing, and my grandmother took her to Sefior Garcia 
for advice. He agreed to take her as a pupil, but when the question 
of terms was mentioned, he waved it away as a thing not to be 
spoken of ‘ between artists.’ I can’t quite imagine any singing- 
master now making the beau geste so magnificently. But then 
Sefior Garcia was a Spaniard, and the courtly foreign grace belonged 
to him by right. My mother studied with him for a few years, and 
then she married and the lessons came to an end. But the friend- 
ship continued and I was lucky enough to inherit some of it. 

Mrs. Garcia had always been fond of me and used to give me 
books. I still have two volumes of Randolph Caldecott’s nursery 
rhymes which she gave me when I was five or six. They are as 
different from the pale reprints which this generation knows as 
the old Walter Crane picture-books are from the diffidently coloured 
modern reproductions. 

So when I found myself at Mon Abri, I already had a friend and 
two more were to be added, Paola and Manuela, Sejior Garcia’s 
two daughters. To me they seemed very grown up young ladies, 
though I dare say their hair had not very leng been up, but when 
they took me into the garden and let me explore among the 
asparagus fern, I felt they were kindred spirits. If I were to give 
my impressions of the garden it would grow far beyond its real 
limits ; this I know, that in all the times I visited it, I never explored 
as far as its ultimate Thule, the sheds at the end where gardeners 
do not like you to go. From time to time my mother or my grand- 
mother would take me there, and every year on the 17th of 
March, Sefior Garcia’s birthday, we would take or send a huge 
bunch of red and yellow tulips tied with red and yellow ribbons— 
the colours of Spain. I have a letter from him to thank me for 
birthday wishes when I was ten and he ninety-five. 


‘My DEAR LITTLE FRIEND,—The small paper you sent to me 
containing your kind wishes, is a precious little paper that I shall 
keep very tenderly and of which I am very proud, as I am bold 
enough to think that you have sent it to me as a special mark 
of your friendship. 

‘ Allow me to kiss your little hand and sign myself’ 

‘ Your very devoted 
Miss MackaIL. ‘MANUEL GaRCIA. 
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Two years later my grandmother was writing to him for his 
ninety-seventh birthday and had the following reply : 

‘Cutre Lavy Burne-Jones,—J’aurais été heureux de pouvoir 
vous serrer la main et d’entendre de votre douce voix les choses 
aimables et amicales que votre plume m’apporte. Non que la 
transmission ait diminué leur puissance sympatique ; mais il leur 
manque le magnétisme du regard qui en vivifie et en compléte le sens. 

‘J’aurais voulu revoir “enough wants more” et le croissant 
jeune homme: ce sera, je pense, pour ma prochaine visite & 
Rottingdean. 

‘Toujours votre trés dévoué 
‘MANUEL GaRCIA.’ 

‘Enough wants more’ refers to a very greedy and disgraceful 
story about myself. I had been staying with my grandmother, and 
one day I wanted so much tea that she would not let me have any 
more and said ‘ You know, my darling, enough is as good as a 
feast.’ To which I answered in a horrible sulky voice, ‘ Enough 
wants more.’ I still feel like that. 

About this time, or soon afterwards, I began to sing a good deal. 
It was only a little girl’s pipe, quite untrained, but my mother 
hoped that it might be worth encouraging and one day she took me 
to sing to Sefior Garcia. I was young enough to feel no shyness in 
singing, and I realised so little his name and position that I sang 
to him as readily as to any old friend. The song we chose was 
‘Cherry Ripe,’ and I stood up against the French window and sang 
very happily, while Sefior Garcia listened from a corner. When 
I had finished he talked to mother about my voice and said that 
I was too young to have regular lessons yet, ‘ But in a few years 
I reserve for myself the privilege.’ Was not this the beaw geste at 
its most magnificent and defiant? To say at ninety-seven what 
was in effect ‘I mean to live for many years yet.’ 

So the years went on and we waited breathlessly every March 
for Sefior Garcia to add yet another birthday to his life, and every 
March the red and yellow tulips bloomed for him. And two years 
later he said he would take me as a pupil. 

I wish I could recall any definite lines that he laid down for my 
training, but after all we are perhaps tired of hearing about the 
larynx and the ‘coup de glotte’ and head voice and chest voice ; 
and the methods of Jenny Lind’s master would probably be treated 
with mild scorn by the singing masters of lesser stars. But the 
personal side of the lessons I remember quite well and can com- 
pare them with the lessons of other masters, infinitely to the 
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disadvantage of the younger men. In the first place one felt the 
great gentleman all the time: a man who had moved all his life in the 
best musical and artistic circles, giving more than he took. He was 
never angry, never impatient, and bore with one’s difficulties and 
stupidities ; but if a pupil was deliberately lazy or careless the steel 
claws shot out and the erring one was dismissed with infinite 
courtesy—for ever. I cannot imagine Sefior Garcia humouring 
a rich lazy pupil for the sake of a guinea a lesson. He respected 
his art too much. 

When I went for my first lesson I was given a book of exercises 
which he had written for his pupils and to my great joy he also 
gave me a song at once. Whether his methods were slower and 
more exacting with professional pupils, or those who showed 
remarkable promise, I do not know. He knew, and we knew, that 
I would never make more than an amateur who might give pleasure 
to a small circle, and he may have thought it unnecessary to lead 
me by the steepest and stoniest steps. The song was Italian, of 
course (to him there was no other language for singing), full of 
‘Mio ben’s’ and ‘ahimé’s.’ I have forgotten its name now: 
it was one of that lovely collection called ‘Gemme d’Antiquité,’ 
full of beautiful wandering melodious songs, mostly with entirely 
preposterous and conventional words. 

When Seiior Garcia was a young man and Italian songs were 
all the fashion, the melody itself was treated merely as a framework 
on to which each singer embroidered his own grace notes, cadenzas 
and delicate ornaments, choosing those which would best set off 
his peculiar gifts. This convention he still cherished and the 
copies of songs from which first my mother and later myself sang 
with him are pencilled all through with his additions to passages 
that were to him too plain and simple. For instance this, 


| P Ji: 
— Ecaee ere Foapene 

















l 
e il mio ahi - mé non vien 





would become— 


3 gaat see 


ben abi - - - - mé non vien 











which was certainly much more fun to sing. 
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The lessons were given in a mixture of French and English, 
so one’s education went hand-in-hand with the singing. Sefior 
Garcia sat at the piano and played all the accompaniments himself, 
and sang all the songs as he wished them to be. It sounds almost 
impossible that a man of ninety-nine whose voice had been broken 
seventy years ago could make any sound to guide a beginner, but 
so it was. In a high cracked thread of a voice he put into the 
songs all the virtuosity and all the bigness of phrasing and inter- 
pretation which his lifelong devotion to music had taught him, and 
if he wrote out an ornament for me and I could not follow it quickly 
and get it right soon enough, I found it far easier to copy what he 
sang—and then I was always right. Although he was exacting, 
the work was always easy, because he carried one on with him as he 
shadowed with his old voice the effect that he wanted. I never 
felt the paralysing fear that grips one with so many teachers and 
nullifies all one’s efforts. With him you simply sang because he 
wanted you to, and you felt safe because he knew exactly what you 
could do, and could make you do a little more. 

Then there was a charming addition to the lessons which would 
have made any drudgery attractive. If he wanted you to hear 
the effect of a whole new song or a difficult passage, and did not 
feel equal to attacking it himself, he would open the French window 
and call out into the garden ‘ Manuela’ or ‘ Paola,’ and in would 
come a daughter with a basket of flowers or gardening gloves and 
just throw off the song and then go back to the garden. Both 
daughters sang and they most kindly wanted me to do duets with 
them, and for years I had a duet called ‘The Fan’ which one of 
them gave me, but I never rose to such facility of trills and ‘ salti 
di diciotto ’ and ‘The Fan’ went back to its owner. It was a delight- 
fully mid-nineteenth-century song about ladies in Seville with bright 
eyes sparkling from mantillas and gallant lovers with guitars and 
a great deal of tra-la-la-ing and ah-ha-ha-ing. I wish I had been 
able to sing it. 

So the lessons went on very happily, till for some reason there 
was a break and I never went again. Sefior Garcia reached his 
hundredth birthday and was given a great banquet by old friends 
who were possibly young enough to be his grandchildren, and Sargent 
painted a portrait of him and there was much rejoicing and con- 
gtatulation. We went to see him on or near his birthday and there 
was a party going on and chairs were beginning to run short. When 
the next arrivals came into the drawing-room Seiior Garcia sprang 
up from his chair and gave it to the new guest, and seeing no chair 
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left for himself sat lightly down on the floor. He was a spirit of 
eternal youth. 

My grandmother, Lady Burne-Jones, had been living in the 
country ever since my grandfather’s death and had recently pub- 
lished the Memorials of her husband, which are now also a memorial 
to herself. She had sent these to Sefior Garcia with congratulations 
upon his hundredth birthday, and here is his answer. 


‘Cutre Lapy,—Parmi les félicitations qui m’ont été adressées, 
la vétre a été une des rares que j’ai le plus appréciées. Les 
anciens jours se sont rafraichis dans mon souvenir et j’ai pu encore 
revivre dans votre compagnie et dans celle de Margaret. 

‘Peu de jours encore et, ma correspondance expédiée, je 
pourrai vous retrouver dans la lecture de vos beaux volumes et 
passer des moments exceptionnels. Je suis fier d’avoir été un 
de ceux & qui vous avez donné votre ouvrage et je vous prie 
d’agréer mes remerciments ainsi que l’assurance de mon dévoue- 


ment respectueux, 
‘MANUEL GaRCIA.’ 

The delicate handwriting, only slightly tremulous under the 
weight of a hundred years, lies before me now. 

Sefior Garcia did not live long after this. He was spared the 
cruel infirmities of old age and died a younger man than many who 
reached little more than half his years. When he died, one would 
like to think of the two gifted sisters meeting him ; they as they 
were in their radiant days of triumph, and he young again in body 
as well as in spirit and singing aloud. And as the dumb imprison- 
ment of seventy-five years fell from him and his voice joined with 
Marie and Pauline, out of those three sounds would be made ‘not a 


fourth sound, but a star.’ 
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 Paddees of Mr. A. C, Benson’s 
work will be glad to know 
that after his long interval of 
silence he will shortly give them a 


A. C. BENSON 


new volume—THE REED OF Pan. 
Epigrams from the Greek Anthology 
are the present subject, rendered as 
English poems. There is no 
attempt at a literal translation, for 
although Mr. Benson has kept as 
closely to the original meaning as 
the exigencies of rhyme and metre 
permit, he has allowed himself a 
certain freedom of expression. In 
fact, he may be said to have in- 
dulged in experiment. To some of 
the poems he has given a slightly 
archaic flavour; others of a lighter 
kind he has frankly modernised. 
The epigrams themselves are of 
various dates and extend over a 
period of thirteen hundred years or 
more. 


B 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS is a branch 

of politics in which the general 
public takes too little interest, in 
view of its vital importance not only 
at times of crisis, but from month to 
month. Mr. A. L. Kennedy has 
written a revealing history of the 
foreign policy of Britain from 
1876 — the petiod when most 
history books end—in the hope of 
stimulating public interest in British 
policy abroad. The author writes 
with authority. Both his father and 
grandfather were members of the 
Diplomatic Service, and he has 
travelled Europe on behalf of the 
Foreign Department of The Times. 
In the course of his narrative Mr. 
Kennedy suggests answers to such 
insistent questions as ‘‘ What does 
Britain Stand for? ’’ ‘‘ Has ‘ Diplo- 
macy by Conference’ come to 
stay?’’ and ‘‘ Does the League of 
Nations fetter Britain’s activity or 
modify her purposes? ’? QLp DrpLo- 
Macy AND NEw is the title of the 


book. 
Wits the publication of THE 
VULTURES, FLOTSAM, and 
Tomaso’s Fortune, the 1922 addi- 
tions to Murray’s 2s. Novel Library 
number twenty-three volumes. 
These are distinguished by the high 
quality of production and the proved 
popularity of the authors. The 
praise of the Press for this venture 
has been phenomenal. 
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BOOK-NOTES 





= reader who has_ enjoyed 

** Songs of Angus ”’ will find 
a great deal to interest him in Miss 
Violet Jacob’s new novel, TALES OF 


VIOLET JACOB 


My Own Country. These stories 
of the farm and country life of 
yesterday—as with the poems— 
have Angus for‘a background. The 
longest story in the book has for its 
principal figure Neil Gow, the great 
fiddler, who took so large a place in 
the life of both gentle and simple 
in Forfarshire and Perthshire. 


R, STANLEY WEYMAN has 
proved himself unquestion- 
ably one of our foremost romanti- 
cists. : So many of his novels have 
been’ for some :tithe unobtainable 
that..Mr. Murray has: issued an 
Author’s Complete Edition. It com- 
prises twenty-one volumes’of. handy 
size, printed on thin paper; arranged 
chronologically, and bound in cloth 
or in leather. . The first volume of 
the set contains a general Introduc- 
tion by Mr. Weyman. 
10 


HG 


ngs recent appearance of the 

Byron film has fanned the flame 
of interest in that extraordinary per- 
sonality and in the Byroniana exhi- 
bited at the Philharmonic Hall. 
These treasures one may only look 
at, but the abiding monument to 
Byron is his poetry, which is now 
accessible to all the world. The only 
truly complete-in-one-volume edition 
of his work is issued by the House 
of Murray. 


SERIOUS and_ well-reasoned 

inquiry into the present state of 
psychic science, entitled THe Deap 
—Do Tuey Live? has met with 
such success in France as to warrant 
an English translation. The book 
takes the form of interviews by Pro- 
fessor Heuzé, the author, with such 
leading investigators as Professor 
Charles Richet, M. Camille Flam- 
marion, Mme. Curie, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
and others. After considering their 
opinions he gives an able summing- 
up. The subject is exercising so 
many minds to-day that this new 
contribution ‘ to- occult knowledge 
is. assured of an _ appreciative 
reception. 


N announcement that will be 
acceptable to many is that the 
price of the Hawortu Epition of 
the Bronté novels, which includes 
THe Lire oF. CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
is reduced from 10s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
a volume. The edition ‘is!a hand- 
some one, and contains portraits a" 
many other illustrations, as well a: 
Introductions to the first’ six of the 
seven volumes by Mrs:: Humo!: 
Ward, while Mr. Clement K. Shorte: 
furnishes Notes and an Introdu:tiv’ 
to Mrs. Gaskell’s biography. 


. 
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BOOK-NOTES 





—— 


HE emancipation of Woman 
has progressed so swiftly that 

one is inclined to forget how greatly 
the woman worker stood in need of 


help merely some thirty years ago. 
A stirring chronicle of the work of 


the Women Inspectors of Factories, 
inaugurated in 1893 by Mr. Asquith, 
has been written by Dame Ander- 
son. It is not only a statement of 
facts, but is a real human docu- 
ment; and the sympathetic reader 
may see between the lines of these 
records stories of suffering, endur- 
ance, and rescue which will arouse 
a wonder why our predecessors for 
so long grudged to the woman 
worker the help that only a woman 
can give. Dame Anderson was 
His Majesty’s Principal Lady In- 
spector of Factories for twenty-four 
years. She shows not only how the 
system of protection for the worker 
has been developed, but, what is of 
greater importance, the worker’s 
own increased capacity to help her- 
self. Viscount Cave, in his Fore- 
word, says: ‘‘It is a story worth 
the telling.”? 


(' FIRST NOVEL by Margaret, 

Burne strikes an unusual note. © 
Tue Fiepciincs is the faithful 
record of the growing pains, philo- 
sophical and romantic, of some very 
youthful people. Joan Glenton 
finds that wickedness is not 
altogether wicked, and that if you 
stay good you often don’t get any- 
where. Her friend beats her wings 
restlessly against the barriers of con- 
vention until they are nearly broken. 
But Joan’s father, a pillar of the 
Church with an unclerical sense of 
humour, holds out a hand to both 
the girls, and helps their flutterings 
towards the light of eventual under- 
standing. 


M R. BENNET COPPLE- 

STONE’S books hold the 
salt of the sea, an ingredient not 
lacking in his new novel, THE 
TREASURE OF GOLDEN Cap. The 
story centres round an old Devon- 
shire seaman, two young people of 
that county, and a sea-chest con- 
taining the secret of buried family 
treasure. It is enough to promise 
a dramatic climax. 


"THE second volume of SEABORNE 
TRADE is now ready for pub- 
lication. It is of a dual character, 
for the record is both of the effect 
of the submarine campaign on sea- 
borne trade and of the measures 
taken to maintain the flow of essen- 
tial supplies, especially when the 
demand of the Admiralty and the 
War Office on British shipping was 
continually increasing. This volume 
shows how, and at what cost to 
commerce, the ships were provided. 
It provides a chapter of great 

history. ; 
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BOOK-NOTES 








A CHEAP RE-ISSUE of six 

novels by well-known authors 
will prove welcome to the many- 
headed multitude—Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle’s Ways or Miss Bar- 
BARA, and MINNIGLEN; Mrs. de la 
Pasture’s MicHaEL FeErrys and 
MASTER CHRISTOPHER ; Ellen 
Glasgow’s THE BuiLpERS; and 
Bernard Capes’ THE GREEN 
PARROT. 


THE third and concluding volume . 


of the Rev. Frank Penny’s 
HisToRY OF THE CHURCH IN MaDRAS 
will be issued this month. The 
period dealt with was of very great 
activity both on the part of the 
Government and of its officers, 
There was greater religious and 
philanthropic enthusiasm then than 
ever before, which found vent in 
many societies for fulfilling the obli- 
gations of the rich towards the poor. 
The author’s references have been 
verified, and he has been given Notes 
and gathered assistance from com- 
petent friends, thereby adding to his 
book valuable information which 
otherwise would have been unobtain- 


able. 
[‘ addition to the customary in- 
stalment of Ovincton’s Bank 
by Stanley J. Weyman, THE Corn- 
HILL MacazinE for October will 
contain THE ROMANCE OF CHARTER- 
HOUSE SQuarE by the Master of the 
Charterhouse. In Tudor days 
Smithfield was fresh and fair; 
here lived Katherine Parr and her 
little maid of honour, Lady Jane 
Grey; Sir Thomas More and 
Rich, the traitorous lawyer; 
French and Spanish Ambas- 
sadors devising plots against 
Queen Elizabeth, who, like her 
successor, James I., stayed in the 
Square on her way to her crowning. 
Near by the Tudor fires of Smithfield 


—_ 


seat up a hateful smoke. It was not 
till 1611 that the Square was con- 
verted to better uses by the founda. 
tion of the school where Addison, 
Steel, Thackeray, and Leech were 
boys. 

Miss Edith Sellers writes on 
WomEN ELECTORS AND THEIR Ways, 
relating her experiences in talks 
with women of all classes. Her 
conclusions are that even the 
average educated woman, though 
interested in social questions and the 
incidence of rates and taxes, is not 
more interested in purely political 
questions than her _ uneducated 
sister, and that the lower-middle 
class is the only class in which the 
great majority of women electors 
will vote at the coming election. 

OveER THE ANDES is a description 
of South American travel by Lewis 
R. Freeman, formerly American 
correspondent attached to the Grand 
Fleet, who has frequently con- 
tributed naval and other sketches to 
these pages. 

In his Life of Carlyle J. A. 
Froude printed some extracts from 
Thomas Carlyle’s account of his 
journey to the Netherlands in 1842. 
The whole MS. will now appear 
for the first time in the October and 
November numbers of THE Corn- 
HILL MacazINE, edited by the 
writer’s nephew, Mr. Alexander 
Carlyle. 


These books are published by Mr. 
Murray, and may be obtained from 


any bookseller. Mr. Murray will 
be glad to send his QuaRTERLY LisT 
or New Books to any reader of THE 
CoRNHILL MAGAZINE on request 
being made to him at 50a Albemarle 
Street, London, W.1. 








